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REFACE. 


T has not been our aim in this little 
volume simply to repeat the story of 
the friendship of Damon and Pythias. 
Had it been, much time and labor might have been 
spared by telling it. But we have endeavored to 
show what it was that led them, even in the face 
of death, to be true to each other. This we be- 
lieve to have been the teachings of the Pythago- 
rean Society. In carrying out our purpose, we 
have not only given an account of the life of Py- 
thagoras, and of the constitution of his society, but 
of the three other great Secret Societies of antiq- 
uity, the Eleusinian, the Isianic, and the Cabiriaif, 
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PREFACE . 


which had such an influence upon Pythagoras and 
his society. 

The rapid spread of our Order, and the constant 
inquiries concerning its history and .principles, de- 
mand that every true Knight be ready, for the 
•honor of our institution, to explain the latter and 
tell the former. To aid in this duty, and at the 
same time to make the hidden meanings of our 
beautiful Ritual plain,, has been our object. How 
far we have succeeded, we leave to the judgment 
of every intelligent Knight. 

Our thanks are due to those brethren who have 
so kindly furnished us accounts of the rise of the 
Order in the States. We have also laid under con- 
tribution the Supreme and Grand Lodge Reports, 
and especially Bro. Shackleford's Knight's Armor. 

Cincinnati, January io, 1871. 
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Chapter I. 

Cfet ®rijm tmb gltbtlojjnunf of % Strnl Somites of <8rmt. 

OR three thousand years now, Secret So- 
cieties have existed in the world. How 
far back of this their history reaches, it 
is impossible to state, but it would not be too 
much to assert that they must have had an origin 
coeval with that of human society. As the nations 
of antiquity have emerged from the darkness of 
traditional history, ever in the forefront of their 
progress has marched some Secret Society or Mys- 
tery. Gathered within these were earnest men, 
who saw beneath the shows of things, and had the 
eye to read and the courage to believe The Truth. 
To be sure, they were few who thus saw. There 
were not many who dared lift the veil that hid the 

face of Isis from the vulgar gaze, but in this they 
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differed not much from the way of the world. When 
new elements are to be sent forth into the world, 
when new evangels are to be preached, or new de- 
partures of humanity to be made, it is only here and 
there one goes on the mission or does the work. So 
it has ever been, so will it ever be. Humanity 
never rises in the mass. It straggles onward, a few 
in the van bearing the brunt of the fight, while the 
great army follows after, and often a long way after. 

These Societies have been of incalculable benefit 
to man. In the earliest days of the world, the 
wisest and best of men sought in their secret tem- 
ples to penetrate the mysterious gloom which en- 
shrouded, not only their own being, but God as well. 

They toiled in labor and pain, baffled often and 
oft losing their way, but there was an earnestness 
in their attempt which ennobled them. Nor did 
they labor in vain, as we shall have occasion to ' 
show. Some idea of a true God and a true life 
they found. One they worshiped, the other they 
lived. The ideal formed they tried to put into their 
lives, and here, again, the attempt was not wholly 
fruitless. Osiris and Isis, Eleusis, the Cabiri, Py- 
thagoras, Odin, are names that have not been with- 
out their influence on the world. We can not 
* correctly understand the history of the nations of 
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antiquity, much less their theology, philosophy, 
science, or ethics, without a knowledge of these 
Societies. In a word, out of these has been evolved 
civilization. Some of the grandest ideas, those 
which have had the greatest influence on human 
progress* were bom amid the mystic symbols. 

Nor has an advancing civilization, under new con- 
ditions, and with new truths as its basis, taught us 
to do without these Societies. To-day many of the 
highest and holiest principles of true religion re- 
ceive their most perfect exemplification in the Se- 
cret Societies. It is a fact, one in view of which 
the Church of to-day should hide its head in shame, 
that the great idea of the brotherhood of man must 
look to these institutions for its most perfect devel- 
opment. Seeing this to be so, men are every year 
crowding their doors; millions of earth’s best and 
truest men, its kings and rulers, its sages and states- 
men, and the priests of our holy religion, gather in 
every clime about the altars of the different Frater- 
nities, and listen obediently to the clink of the 
gavel. 

The subject of the history and principles of these 
Societies has not received attention commensurate 
with its importance. A few take the trouble to 
look up the history of the Order to which they in- 
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dividually belong, and here their labors end. The 
number is exceedingly small who go further, and 
strive to learn the relation that exists between their 
Fraternity and others, and the principles underlying 
and sustaining the union. Such is the task, how- 
ever, we have proposed to ourselves — an endeavor 
to connect the history of the youngest secret society 
of the world with some of the oldest — to take the 
child of but yesterday and lead him to the hoary 
patriarch of the old days, to learn what his wisdom 
may reveal. 

In this attempt to tell the history of the Knights 
of Pythias, and show the reasons of their success, it 
can not be foreign to our purpose to trace the origin 
and development of Secret Societies in general. 

And we premise that we are of that class who 
believe that the original state of man was in so- 
ciety — that he is, by nature, a social being, and 
delights in the companionship of his fellow. We 
grant, of course, that to-day the world is filled with 
envy and hatred — that men are isolated, turned 
against each other, clutching what each can get, and 
calling it “ mine.” We own, further, that to many, 
friendship and communion are only names — that 
home, the sacred foundation of society, is to thou- 
sands on this plodding earth only a place in which 
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to eat and sleep— a sort of human stable. Yet 
this very envy and hatred of men only proves our 
position. Carlyle has put this whole argument ii* 
a single question. He asks, “Were I a steam- 
engine, wouldst thou take the trouble to tell lies of 
me ? Not thou ! I should grind on, all unheeded, 
whether badly or well .” 1 

If here it is asked, If this be so, if communion, 
if society be by nature the state of man, why is 
there so much disunion, and strife, and selfishness ? 
why, instead of human helpfulness and kindness, 
were there, in the ancient days, so much hate and 
hindering ? the answer is simple : These things ex- 
isted for the same reason that society is disorgan- 
ized to-day, because men will sin ; in a word, it is 
crime that has disorganized society. And this is 
not alone the teaching of that old Hebrew Book, 
but it is the universal testimony and belief of every 
religion of the world. The Grecian mythology 
teaches the same truth. All was peace and har- 
mony until guilt entered, and then war began. Af- 
ter Mother Earth had sprung forth from Chaos, the 
first-born was Eros (Love), the subduer of gods and 
men, and her reign continued until crime came. 
When Kronos would slay his father and spilled his 

i Sartor Resartus, III, vii. 
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blood, it was from this blood that the Erinnys, the 
Furies, sprung . 2 

With this crime, and its consequent idea of guilt, 
came also the feeling of the necessity of some way to 
regain what was lost. In other words, man felt the 
necessity of a purification and an atonement. This 
could not be found in the ordinary worship, for that 
was for man while in a state of innocency, and as 
a stain of guilt had fallen, some special means was 
necessary. In cases of involuntary homicide, this 
was especially imperative. The guilty person was 
thought unfit for the society of men and the wor- 
ship of the gods, until he was free from the taint 
of blood. For this purpose certain ceremonies were 
instituted. 

Here was the origin of Secret Societies, or the 
Mysteries of Greece. They were adjuncts of relig- 
ion, celebrated in honor of some particular god, 
entirely separate from the ordinary worship, and 
designed to meet cases that the usual ceremonials 
of religion could not satisfy. These Mysteries were 
celebrated apart from the citizens generally, and ap- 
proachable only through a certain course of prepa- 
ration and initiation, and were even forbidden to 
be talked of in presence of the uninitiated, under 

* Hesiod Theog., 116 et passim. 
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the severest threats of Divine judgment. AJschylus, 
only suspected of revealing them, was forced to take 
sanctuary for his life at the altar of Bacchus, until 
he had an opportunity of appealing to Areopagus. 

Though we have taken homicide as an example, 
it must not be supposed that it was only in cases 
of this crime that the Greeks regarded purification 
necessary. The greatest use of the mysteries was 
in times of general distress and danger, disease, pub- 
lic calamity, or religious terror and despondency. 
Men were then prone to believe that what they 
were suffering arose from the displeasure of the 
gods, and as they found that the ordinary sacrifices 
and worship were insufficient for their protection, 
they eagerly made use of these Mysteries, thinking 
that in these a purer and holier worship and obla- 
tion might be offered. 

The most celebrated of these special rites in the 
Pan-Hellenic world were those of the Idean Zeus, 
in Crete ; of Demeter, at Eleusis ; of the Cabiri, in 
Samothrace, and Dionysius, at Delphi and Thebes. 

Such, then, was the origin of the Grecian Mys- 
teries. They had their birth in a deep-felt need of 
a higher and holier worship than was found about 
the daily altars and in the common sacrifices. They 
were the answers given to the craving of the Greek 
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mind for a more intimate communion with its 
gods — a craving that came from a sense of the Di- 
vine displeasure, we own ; but is it not always true 
that it is the heart that feels most deeply its guilt 
whose cries are loudest for its God ? 

Keeping this origin in mind, the development 
may easily be traced. Seeing that in the hour of 
their extreme need, help came to them through the 
prayers of the Hierophants of these Mysteries, they 
began to look upon them, not simply as something 
for occasional use, but as having higher ideas of 
Deity, and as exerting, through their peculiar holi- 
ness, a greater influence with the gods. The priests 
of these Mysteries, without any design to impose 
upon the multitude, could readily have believed all 
this, and willingly imparted to those who came, the 
story of how the gods had aided those who ap- 
proached the shrine. At first, it might have been 
told simply .as a tale of the beneficence of the De- 
ity, but in course of time solemn preliminaries were 
introduced, to prepare the candidate, and scenic rep- 
resentations, to force home on his mind the story. 
These joined with religious instruction, we have as 
a result the Mystery, in its highest development. 

What these particular representations were, and 
what special religious doctrines were advanced in 
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each, will appear in the course of our work. There 
were, however, some things common to them all 
that may / be spoken of here. It is very certain that 
the true teachings of the Mysteries were of a higher 
moral tone than was generally prevalent in the 
world. The great doctrine of Divine Providence, to 
which each is debtor, and under whose dominion 
each exists, seems to have been the first impressed 
upon the mind of the initiate. To this were joined 
the ideas of the omnipresence and omniscience of 
God, the belief in the immortality of the soul, the 
necessity of an upright, holy life, enforced by the 
idea of future rewards and punishments. In incul- 
cating these doctrines, especially that of a future 
life, it was taught that the initiated would be hap- 
pier in that state than all other mortals ; that while 
the souls of the profane, upon leaving their bodies, 
stuck fast in mire and filth and dwelt in darkness, 
the souls of the initiated winged their flight directly 
to the happy islands and the habitations of the 
gods. Socrates says of them, “In my opinion, 
those who established the Mysteries — whoever they 
were — were well skilled in human nature. For, in 
these rites, it was of old signified to the aspirant, 
that those who died without being initiated stuck 
fast in mire and filth, but that he who was purified 
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and initiated, at his death should have his habitation 
with the gods.” 3 

The mistake must not be made, however, of sup- 
posing that the doctrine was advanced, that initia- 
tion alone, or any other means except a virtuous 
life, could entitle man to this degree of happiness. 
The Mysteries openly proclaimed it as their chief 
business to restore man’s “soul to that state from 
whence it fell, as from its native seat of perfection.” 4 
No wonder that the superior advantages of the in- 
itiated, both here and hereafter, should make the 
Mysteries universally aspired to. Men, women, and 
children ran to be initiated, and the general feeling 
is well expressed by honest farmer Trygaeus, in the 
Pax of Aristophanes, “ I must be initiated before I 
die.” 

The obligation the initiates were under to lead a 
pure and virtuous life explains why the first thing 
taught in the great Mysteries was the delusion of 
the common religion. The insuperable obstacle to 
a life of purity and holiness was the vicious exam- 
ple of the gods. “ Ego homuncio hoc non facerem ?” 6 
(Could not I, a sorry fellow, be permitted to do this 
thing?) was the universal formula when one would 
give loose rein to his passions. But the initiate 

•Plato’s Phedo. 4 Plato. ‘Terrence Eun, III, v. 
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being once shown that the whole Olympus was 
only dead mortals, their example could no longer be 
pleaded in extenuation of his crimes. 

Such were the Secret Societies or the Mysteries 
of Greece, as found by Pythagoras — simply the re- 
pository of religious truth of a higher character than 
the multitude were allowed to know. There was 
not, in any true sense of the word, a fraternity. 
No special bond of union existed among the mem- 
bers, except that which came from a secret shared. 
The true ideal of a fraternity was yet to be worked 
out. The world was yet to see the society which, 
while it taught all that the Mysteries did, and even 
a better and purer theogony, should also teach fra- 
ternity — that, while it told of God and the duties 
man owed to him, should not forget man and his 
duty to his fellow-man. 

This was the work Pythagoras accomplished, and 
that most successfully. While he taught a better, 
a higher religion, he forgot not to inculcate the les- 
sons of friendship. Monotheistic in his belief, when 
all around was polytheistic, he taught the omni- 
presence of God, the immortality of the soul, and 
the necessity of personal holiness, to qualify man 
for admission into the society of the gods. This 
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was the religious part of his system — not these 
doctrines as received at the present day, but simply 
a better belief than was known before. 

But his great virtue lay in the fact that he made 
these ideas effective in regulating the actions of 
man toward man. To how great a degree this was 
done, let the story of Damon and Pythias show. 
We can only say, if that age produced any thing 
more self-sacrificing and noble than this, we have 
yet to learn of it. 
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» N pursuing our inquiries into the nature 
of the various Mysteries, in which Py- 
thagoras was initiated, we shall speak 
first of those of Eleusis. In dignity, these hold 
the highest rank, equally imposing in their origin, 
their renown, and their results. Among the an- 
cients, these were the only ones that were ever 
dignified with the name Mysteries. All others 
were nothing more originally than the expert leg- 
erdemain of barbarian jugglers or the tricks of 
skilled mountebanks. The Bacchic or Orphic Mys- 
teries are of an entirely different character, and in 
their wild frenzy no more resemble the grave dig- 
nity of those of Ceres, than the unbridled force of 
savage life resembles the civilization of well disci- 
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plined society. As early as the time of Solon, the 
great Athenian lawgiver, and even in the time of 
Draco, laws were made for the due and regular 
celebration of the Eleusinian Mysteries . 1 They 
were held in such estimation that in time, not only 
all Greece proper, but all the world hastened to be 
initiated. Tully says, “From the remotest regions, 
men came to be initiated,” while Aristides calls 
Eleusis the common temple of the earth. Espe- 
cially in Greece and among the Grecians, was in- 
itiation an affair of the highest importance. To 
bear the narthex, and join the procession that 
moved across the little river Cephissus, was an 
honor eagerly sought. Even kings and princes 
craved the honor of wearing the mystic cincture 
of the order. It was scandalous not to be in- 
itiated, and however virtuous the person otherwise 
appeared, he became suspicious to the people did 
he refuse, as was the case with Socrates. Plato, 
who had entered the penetralia, did not speak of 
them without admiration, and Cicero says, “Nothing 
is more excellent than the Mysteries which exalt 
us from a rude and savage state to true humanity. 
They initiate us into the true principles of life, for 

1 Porphyry and Andoddes. 
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they teach us not only to live pleasantly, but to die 
with better hopes .” 2 

As we shall show hereafter, these mysteries were 
divided into two rites, the less and great. Of these 
the less were only a preparatory purification for the 
greater, and might be communicated to all. While 
only those of pure Hellenic descent could claim in- 
itiation into the greater, all, Greeks and barbarians, 
might present themselves for this honor to the 
less. The reason of this appears to be that, in the 
great Mysteries, certain truths were taught that it 
was not considered best the people should know. 

It seems that the first great truth taught those 
who were judged capable, was that their whole 
system of religion was a delusion . 3 Jupiter, Mer- 
cury, Bacchus, Venus, and the whole rabble of their 
licentious gods, were stripped of their pretensions 
and shown to be only dead mortals, subject to the 
same passions and infirmities. The fabulous gods 
thus dethroned, the Supreme Cause, of all things 
took his place. In other words, the Aporrettae, or 
secrets of the greater Mysteries, were these two — the 
detection of vulgar polytheism and the discovery of 
the doctrine of the Divine Unity . 4 Strange as this 

•De Leg. II, 14. f Warburton, Div. Leg. # 

4 Warburton, Div. Leg. 
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statement may seem, the student of history can not 
doubt its truth. Tully, and Cicero, and Plutarch, 
and scores of others, confirm this. The very name 
given those initiated into the great Mysteries proves 
it true. They were called Epoptes, those that see 
things as they are, instead of Mystae, which means 
just the opposite. 

So sacred where these Mysteries held and so 
jealously were they guarded that no penalty was 
too severe to be visited upon their betrayer. Death 
was the instant result, and even to the grave the 
impious wretch was followed. Over his remains a 
column was erected, on which was told the story 
of his crime and its punishment. iEschylus, the 
great tragic poet, suspected of having revealed 
some part of the mysteries, barely escaped with 
his life, and only by proving that he had never 
been initiated, while Aristotle, accused of imitating 
the sacrificial rite of Eleusis, was tried and ban- 
ished . 5 The hints we get of the nature of these 
secrets, make us regret this jealous care the more. 
Were it possible to lift the veil which covers these 
Mysteries, we should see to the very heart of the 
religious development of the Greeks. 

The institution of these Mysteries may be plaGed 

•Diog. Laert. 
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about 1399 B. C., in the reign of Erectheus. A 
fragment of marble preserved at Oxford gives this 
as the date. As this was three hundred years prior 
to the reign of David in Jerusalem, and more than 
six hundred before the first Olympiad, the begin- 
ning of true Grecian history, some idea may be 
formed of their antiquity. 

The best accounts agree in ascribing their origin 
to Ceres herself. The account as given in the 
Homeric hymn is as follows. Proserpine,® the 
daughter of Ceres, while gathering flowers in a 
meadow, had been seized by Pluto, god of the 
lower world, and borne to his dark and dismal 
abode. Jupiter, the king of the gods, who was 
also the father of the stolen maiden, had given his 
consent to the abduction, so that her cries to him 
for help were in vain. Her mother, who had heard 
the echo of her voice as the Nysian plain opened 
to receive Proserpine, hastened to find her. F01 
nine days she wandered in vain. On the tenth, 
meeting Hecate, together they hastened to Sol, or 
the Sun, who revealed the place of her captivity, 
and added that she had been carried off with the 
consent of Jupiter. Ceres was smitten with anger 

•I use the Latin, instead of the Greek terms, as being better 
known. 
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and despair. She left Olympus, the abode of the 
gods, and wandered on earth, in grief, and fast- 
ing till her form could not be known. In this 
condition she came to Eleusis, and while sitting at 
a well, in the garb of an old woman, was met by 
the daughter of Celeus, king of Eleusis, from whom 
she sought employment. Being discovered in the 
attempt to render the foster child intrusted to her 
care immortal, the goddess revealed her true char- 
acter, commanded that the people of Elfcusis erect 
a temple and altar to her on the hill above the 
fountain, and promised to prescribe the orgies they 
should perform. 

0 

This was speedily done, and Ceres took up her 
abode in it still angry and dwelling apart from the 
gods. Thus she remained for a whole year— a des- 
perate and terrible year — in vain did the oxen draw 
the plow, and in vain was the barley-seed cast 
into the furrow — Ceres would not permit it to 
grow . 7 Jupiter tried in vain to conciliate her. She 
refused to return to Olympus, and to restore fer- 
tility to the earth, until she had seen her daughter 
again. At last the terrible king of gods and men 
was forced to yield. Mercury was sent to Erebus 
for Proserpine — Ceres received her again, the buried 

1 Demeter the Greek name of Ceres, signifies Mother Earth. 
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seed came up in abundance from the earth. She 
returned to Olympus to dwell, but not till she had 
instructed Ceieus in the divine service ana tne 
solemnities which she required to be celebrated in 
her honor® Thus began the venerable Mysteries 
of Eleusis; and though we read it as pleasing 
poetry, and see in the rape of Proserpine only the 
seed-grain imbedded in the ground during the 
Winter, and in her return to her mother, Ceres, the 
Earth, only the joyful return of Spring, we must 
remember that to the Eleusinians this was genuine 
and sacred history. They as much believed in the 
existence of Ceres and her daughter as in their 
own,- and with a corresponding reverence and earn- 
estness they celebrated her mysteries. 

As we have already stated, these Mysteries were 
divided into two rites, or degrees, the less and the 
great, the former being preparatory to the latter. 
But though the less were in a sense preparatory to 
the great, there is nothing to show that every 
Mysta might become an Epopt, or, in other words, 
that those learned in the lesser mysteries might, on 
that account, claim initiation into the great. Initia- 
tion into the less was regarded as a religious act, 
one that was in no wise to be omitted. Indeed, 
• Homer, Hymn Ceres, 123 sq. 
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initiation into these was thought by the Greeks to 
be as necessary as baptism is among the Romanists, 
and Terrence tells us that the custom of initiating 
children was general. But it was a more difficult 
thing to gain admission to the greater. The reason 
for this may be inferred from what we have already 
said. The lesser had very little to do with doc- 
trine, being for the most part rites and shows , 
guarded by a thin veil of mystery, while the great 
were to teach certain doctrines that, in the state of 
the heathen world, the multitude were not prepared 
to accept . 9 The lesser taught, to be sure, the great 
doctrines of an overruling Providence as well as of 
a state of rewards and punishments, but it was for 
the most part only a rehearsal of the story of Ceres 
and Proserpine, accompanied with scenic represen- 
tations; but the greater, the T^rort, taught truths 
which, had they become general, would have given 
a mortal blow to the religion of the state . 10 The 
stories told of the institution of the lesser Myste-' 
ries, on the occasion of the visit of Hercules to 
Athens, are fables. It was doubtless in the plan 
of the society to cause this division for the purpose 
we have mentioned. The hour when the most 
sacred and holy truths could be openly proclaimed, 
Warburton Div. Leg. “Ouvaroff Eleus. Myst, 38. 
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had not then come to the world. The middle wall 
of partition was as yet unbroken. 

Eleusis, in which the Mysteries were celebrated, 
is a little town of Attica, on the coast, north-west 
from Athens. The rites were celebrated in the 
magnificent temple built at the command of Ceres 
herself. Such was the respect in which this temple 
was held, that even Xerxes, the declared enemy of 
the gods of Greece, and the destroyer of their tem- 
ples, spared it. It was destroyed by Alaric, the 
Balth, 396 A. D., in his wonderful march from 
Asia Minor to Rome. 

A description of the purifications and other cer- 
emonies which filled up the first nine days of devo- 
tion, would be too tiresome to repeat. The Greeks 
had built the particulars of these ceremonials upon 
the wanderings of Ceres in search of her impris- 
oned daughter. The ceremonies of the tenth day 
the day of initiation proper, are all we will describe. 

On this day, a vast procession, each bearing the 
narthex, a sort of hollow reed in which Prometheus 
is fabled to have stolen the heavenly fire, left 
Athens for Eleusis. It was a strange procession, 
composed of the most incongruous elements, and 
moving with a want of dignity that seems foreign 
to the solemn scenes they were about to enter. 
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As the procession moved along, with here and 
there asses bearing the implements used in the 
rites , 11 laughter and gibes were heard on every side. 
Nearing the bridge that crossed the river Cephis- 
sus, a woman, or a man dressed as such, was sta- 
tioned to represent IamW, the servant who amused 
Ceres when sad from the loss of her daughter. 
This character was privileged to utter sarcasm the 
most biting, and taunts the most piercing, to those 
in the procession, more severe even than Aris- 
tophanes ever dared utter in his comedies. 

Previous to his initiation, the candidate was closely 
questioned concerning his life, "as it was required 
that ho be of a clear and unblemished character, 
and free even from the suspicion of any notorious 
crime . 12 He was even required to confess every 
wicked act he had committed during his whole life. 
Nor was a less degree of purity required of the in- 
itiated for their future conduct. They were obliged 
by solemn engagements to commence a new life of 
strictest piety and virtue. Indeed, among the an- 
cients, initiation was regarded as a palingenesia 
(new birth) of corrupted human nature, the death 
of vice and the beginning of purity. 

“Hence the proverb, " Asinus portat mystcria 

“Iibanius Decl XIX. 
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There were four superior officers who assisted in 
the ceremony of initiation. These were the Hiero- 
phant { ' [epoipdvri ) ?), the Torch-Bearer the 

Sacred Herald (UpoxijpuS), and the Attendant at the 
Altar (< 6 M fioip &.) The Hierophant was regarded as 
the representative of the Creator, and bore as his 
symbol the Demiurgus, or golden globe. His sur- 
roundings were in keeping with his dignity, and 
wonderfully like a scene described in Revelation. 
His throne was golden, arched over with a rainbow, 
radiant with stars. Before him stood twenty-four 
attendants clad in white and wearing crowns of 
gold, while around him burned seven lights, whose 
brilliancy was increased by thousands of burnished 
mirrors. His office was to instruct the neophyte, 
after he had passed the trying ordeal of initiation, 
in the true purport of the Mysteries, and to unfold 
the sublime truths which were there taught. The 
Torch-Bearer represented the sun, and the Attend- 
ant at the Altar the moon, and severally bore these 
symbols. Their office is sufficiently indicated by 
their names. The Herald was the representative of 
Mercury, the messenger of the gods, whom Jupiter 
sent to bring the stolen Proserpine to earth, and 
bore the caduceus, or wand, of Mercury, as his 
badge. 
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As the lustrations and initiations into the less 
Mysteries represented the wanderings of Ceres, and 
taught the minor ideas we have mentioned, of Prov- 
idence and man’s accountability, enforcing these 
with the authority of future rewards and punish- 
ments, it may not be uninteresting to show the 
manner in which this was accomplished. Led by 
the mystagogue, an office filled indifferently by those 
of either sex, the candidate approached the portal 
The vicinity of the temple had previously been 
purged of all but the initiate, and all were forbidden 
to approach under pain of instant death. For the 
sake of greater security, the Herald proclaimed 
'Ex&s, ixds £<rre ptfaXot, “ Hence, hence, O ye pro- 
fane,” as the candidate was led into the sacred in- 
closure. It was for him a moment of extreme terror 
and solemnity. It was the time for him to call up 
all his firmness and fortitude. The poet Virgil, in 
his sixth book of the ALneid, which is supposed to 
be a description of the Eleusinian Mysteries, thus 
solemnly addresses the gods: “Ye gods, to whom 
the empire of ghosts belongs, and ye, O silent 
shades, and Chaos, and Phlegethon, places where 
silence reigns around in the realms of night, permit 
me to utter the secrets I have heard, give me your 
divine permission to disclose things buried in deep 
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earth and darkness.” Instantly all was confusion. 
The most horrible sounds assailed his terrified ears — 
the fierce roar of wild beasts, the hissing of ser- 
pents, the crash of thunder. Solicitude and total 
perplexity seized him. He was unable to move a 
step forward, or to find the entrance to that road 
which was to lead him to the place to which he as- 
pires. Claudian, speaking of the entrance into 
these mystic rites, says, with a vividness that is 
poorly expressed in our language : “ Now I see the 
shrines shake upon their tottering bases, and light- 
nings, announcing the deity's approach, shed a vivid 
glare around. Now a loud warring is heard from 
the depths of the earth, and the Cecropian temple 
re-echoes, and Eleusis raises her holy torches, the 
snakes of Triptolemus hiss and lift their scaly necks 
rubbed by their curved yokes. So afar the three- 
fold Hecate bursts forth .” 13 

Passing on, the bandage was removed from his 
eyes, and he found himself in what appeared a wild, 
uncultivated country. A pale, spectral glare sup- 
plied the place of sunlight. Beasts of prey men- 
aced him from every point, while the elements, 
unloosed, threatened him and the world with instant 
destruction. Recovering from his surprise and ter- 
“ De Raptu Proserpinae. 
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ror, and his eyes being accustomed to the twilight 
of the place, he discovers before him a door with this 
inscription, “ He who would attain to the highest and 
most perfect state, and rise to the sphere of absolute 
bliss, must be purified by fire, and air, and water.” 

Scarcely had he read these words, when the door 
turned on its hinges, and he was thrust through 
the entrance into a vast apartment. A loud plaint 
of sorrow wailed through these shadowy corridors, 
filling him with unutterable dread, while, at the 
same time, two high iron gates crashed open, dis- 
closing to his frightened view a vast, yawning gulf 
of flame. All the pains and sufferings of grim and 
dread Tartarus were made to pass before him. The 
terrible purification of fire — the avenging furies and 
forked tongues of flame; the purification of air — 
the strong, burning wind and the mighty, rolling 
wheel ; the purification by wate* — the gloomy lake, 
with its dense clouds and fearful shadows, all speak- 
ing of the most awful verities of religion, and de- 
claring the great law of retribution, were some of 
the sights that met his eyes. 

In the sixth book of the Asneid Virgil gives 
what is supposed to be a description of these 
sights : “ Before the very courts, and in the opening 
jaws of hell, grief and tormenting care have fixed 
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their couches, and pale diseases ; repining age, fear 
and famine — forms terrible to view — and death and 
toil, then sleep, that is akin to death, and criminal 
joys of the mind ; and in the opposite threshold, 
murderous war, the iron bed-chambers of the furies, 
and frantic discord.** 

Hardly had these been passed, ere his way was 
barred by another iron door, before which he halted, 
while the Hierophant chanted, in a solemn voice, the 
Orphic poem quoted by Eusebius : “ I will declare a 
secret to the initiated, but let the door be shut 
against the profane. But thou, O Musaeus, the off- 
spring of bright Selene, attend carefully to my song, 
for I shall deliver the truth without disguise. Suf- 
fer not, therefore, thy former prejudices to debar 
thee of that happy life which the knowledge of 
these sublime truths will procure unto thee, but 
carefully contemplate this divine oracle and pre- 
serve it in purity of mind arid heart Go on iii the 
right way, and see the sole Governor of the world. 
He is one and of himself alone, and to that one all 
things owe their being. He operates through all, 
and was never seen by mortal eyes, but does him- 
self see every one.** This was the first intimation 
the candidate had of that sublime dogma, the Divine 
unity, which these Mysteries were about to unfold. 
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Scarcely were these words said, when the door 
before which he was standing opened and disclosed 
a scene of ravishing beauty, quite the contrast of 
the scene of gloom they had left behind. “Here 
the air they breathe is more free and enlarged, and 
clothes the fields with radiant light. Here the 
happy inhabitants know their own sun 14 and their 
own stars .” 15 These two so different scenes explain 
what Aristides meant when he called the shows of 
the Eleusinian Mysteries that most shocking and, 
at the same time, most ravishing representation. 

The initiated, who till now only bore the name 
of Mystae, are called Epoptae, and this new vision 
Autopsia. This Autopsia was the most sublime 
part of the entire initiation. The candidate had 
just seen the horrors of the lost, had looked into 
the “ very courts and opened jaws of hell.” Gloom, 
darkness, and horror surrounded him ; when sud- 
denly upon him burst the Autopsia, and listening 
to his guide he is told, that in this light without 
form was imaged the Divine splendor. In this 
beautiful sight of a light whose source was unseen, 
but which illuminated all and spread its radiance 
over all, was the symbol of the glory that dwelt 

14 It must be remembered that these initiations took place at mid 
night “iEneid, Book VI. 
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visibly in the Godhead. It was a fore-gleam of that 
divinest truth of a one God, soon to be revealed, 
though imperfectly, for no Paul stood by with words 
of matchless power to declare to them this “un- 
known God.” He was nevertheless made manifest, 
and in his unveiling the Epopta regained some of 
those precious truths that had been well-nigh lost 
in the shipwreck of humanity. “And now become 
perfect and initiated they are no longer under re- 
straints, but crowned and triumphant they walk up 
and down the regions of the blessed, converse with 
pure and holy men, and celebrate the # sacred Mys- 
teries at pleasure.” 

Such is a hasty sketch of the scenes of the last 
day of the ten sacred to the Eleusinian Ceres, and 
it may not be uninteresting to know that where the 
temple stood at Eleusis, behind its site, on the 
western side, is still shown a terrace cut in the 
rock itself, some eight or nine feet above the floor 
of the temple. Its length is about two hundred 
and seventy feet, and its breadth in some places 
forty-four feet. At the northern end is to be seen 
the remnant of a chapel, leading up to which were 
several steps. 1 

The question naturally arises, what truths were 

really taught, and in what manner ? We have suf- 
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ficient authority for asserting that not only did the 
Epoptae acquire just notions concerning the Deity- — 
the relations between man and God — the primitive 
dignity of human nature — its fall — the immortality 
of the soul — the plan of redemption — and finally 
another order of things after death, but that tradi- 
tions were imparted to them, oral) and even written , 
great thoughts saved, when humanity was wrecked. 
We know as a fact that the Hierophant communi- 
cated to the Epoptae certain sacred books, which 
none but the initiated could read. And it appears 
from what Pajusanias relates that some writings were 
preserved between stones called petroma ( [IUrpatfia ), 
which were never read except at night . 16 

In the closing scene of the celebration of these 
mysteries, there is a curious phraseology used as a 
benediction, KoyZ, IldZ, Conx, Om, Pax. These 
words were long regarded as inexplicable, but they 
proved to be pure Sanscrit, and are used to this 
day by the Brahmins at the conclusion of their 
religious rites . 17 

The number of Epoptae was always very limited, 
even when the Mysteries had fallen into decline 
(and they did decline most shamefully), but the 
secret of the sanctuary was never violated. For 

* Ouvaroffi Eleus. Myst, 40, 41. ” Ouvaroff, 28. 
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four hundred years after the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era they continued their initiations. Valen- 
tinian, who died in the year of Christ 374, would 
have destroyed them had it not been for the rep- 
resentation of his proconsul in Greece. In the 
general proscriptions of Theodosius the Great, they 
were included and destroyed. 18 Previous to this> 
however, a last and most desperate effort was made 
to purify them and restore them to their former 
influence, for this seems to have been the design 
of the Neoplatonists, such as Iamblichus, Por- 
phyry, and Platinus. It was the vain death struggle 
of aged Polytheism with young Christianity, a 
struggle that could have but one end. 

* A. D. 346-395. 
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N entering upon our investigation con- 
cerning the Mysteries of Egypt, we are 
conscious that it is a subject of the 
deepest interest. Over the entire history of the 
Land of the Pyramids, a veil of mystery is drawn, 
thick as the fabled one that hid the face of Isis 
from the look of the vulgar. The very name calls 
up a host of strange scenes, and opens, like some 
magic “ Sesame,” the cavern door where lie hid un- 
told riches of the days gone. Its history is a dream, 
not of the promises of the future, but of the achieve- 
ments of the past. Here empire first placed her 
throne and swayed her scepter. Long before Greece, 
and Rome, and Assyria had been wrapped in their 

swaddling clothes, Egypt was a man of war, and 
44 
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the hero of victory. The stones that reared Athens 
in splendor, and spoke forth the beautiful concep- 
tions of Phidias and Praxiteles, were unused in 
the quarries long after the Colossi of Thebes had 
grown old with years. While Abraham, the father 
of the faithful, wandered a nomad and lived in tents, 
a Pharaoh sat on the throne of Egypt, and but a 
few years after the Ishmaelitish merchants led their 
camels, laden with spices, balm, and myrrh, com- 
modities only used by rich and cultivated peoples, 
from Gilead to the* Nile. A few years from this, 
and there were standing armies in Egypt, chariots 
of war, bodies of infantry, and, what is still more 
surprising, a large body of cavalry. 

Now it must be remembered that it was in the 
Secret Society of Isis and Osiris that this ancient 
and wonderful civilization had its origin. Here 
were fashioned and wrought out those ideas that 
subsequently entered into the very life of the peo- 
ple. It was undoubtedly its laws that gave Egypt 
such power. Its achievements can be read on the 
sculptured walls of Thebes and Memphis. Its ideas 
sit imperishably throned on the solemn stony faces 
of the Sphinx; and as these in their solitude look 
ever onward, it is the Isianic society incarnated, 
looking for the coming of the hour its priests and 
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devotees longed and watched for, but which never 
came to them. 

There is another reason why the history of this 
Society is of absorbing interest to us, and that is, 
the influence it had on the religion professed by so 
many millions, both on this continent and in Europe. 
There is no doubt but that the Jews were strongly 
inclined to the superstitions of the Egyptians. 
Their whole history in the wilderness shows this, 
and much of the ritualistic law given them was in 
compliance with this prejudice . 1 Those men who 
exercised a controlling and formative influence in 
the affairs of the Jews, were, without any question, 
initiates of this Society. Joseph, when exalted to 
the prime ministry of Egypt, was married by Pha- 
raoh to the daughter of the priest of On, which is 
but another name for Heliopolis, or Thebes, the 
great seat of these Mysteries. By this marriage he 
became of the caste of priests, and eligible, both he 
and his descendants, not only to initiation, but to 
the highest offices in the rites. Moses, the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter, bred at court and instructed in 
all the wisdom of his day, must have been initiated 
in order to have learned this wisdom. But the most 

1 For a fall discussion of this subject, vide Warburton’s Div. Leg* 
Bk. IV, Secs. 2 and 6. 
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convincing proof of the influence of this Society 
upon the Jewish mind is found in that wonderful 
scene enacted at the base of the mount while the 
fop was shuddering before the mighty presence of 
> the great “I am.” The bull Apis was always, in 
Egyptian worship, the symbol of Osiris, and as 
they made the calf of gold and shouted, “ These be 
thy gods, O Israel,” they were copying precisely the 
worship of this Society in their adoration of Osiris, 
under his symbol. 

But more to our purpose is the influence this So- 
ciety had upon that of Pythagoras, in whose teach- 
ings we find the secret of the friendship of Damon 
and Pythias. This influence was not only sug- 
gestive, it was formative. In many cases we can 
trace the parentage of the ideas of the Samian to 
these Mysteries. Here he found that which he 
sought when he left his native isle intent upon pen- 
etrating the innermost secrets of things, not only 
of things physical, but things divine as well. His 
moral and religious ideas show their Egyptian or- 
igin. The unity of the Godhead, the immortality 
of the soul, and the necessity of an upright, vir- 
tuous life as the preliminary to happiness hereafter, 
which was inculcated in such a forcible way in the 
secret recesses of the Theban temple, all found a 
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place in the Pythagorean society. His astronomical 
and geometrical ideas were derived from the Egyp- 
tian priests, and his mechanical ones also. The 
grandest achievements of engineering skill the world 
has ever seen are to be found on the banks of the 
Nile. Modem science stands aghast at the thought 
of rivaling them. It was while standing face to 
face with the problems solved in the erection of the 
Pyramids and Sphinxes, and in the transportation of 
the Colossi, that Pythagoras conceived that grandly 
beautiful theory of what may be termed in the lan- 
guage of a modem philosopher, “The rhythm of 
movement.” We would not, however, be regarded 
as representing him as a servile copyist — far from 
this. But it is still true that the suggestion of 
many of his ideas may be traced to the teachings 
of the priests of Isis and Osiris. 

The two central figures of these mysteries, as 
well as of Egyptian history, were Isis and Osiris. 
These, when stripped of their mystic garments and 
brought down to the level of humanity, appear to 
have been an early king (Osiris) and queen (Isis) 
of this country, who were at the same time brother 
and sister. These, by their superior virtue and 
intelligence, won the admiration and confidence of 
these wild and untutored barbarians, led them out 
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of their degraded state, and guided their feet into 
the path of civilization and ^mpire. Under their di- 
rection the land of savage darkness became light, 
and full of joy. Isis taught the people to hold the 
plow and turn the furrow, and to make bread from 
the ripened grain. While doing this she made laws 
for human society, and restrained men from lawless- 
ness and violence by their sanction. Osiris built 
Thebes, with its hundred gates ; erected temples 
and altars, instituted the sacred rites, and 
appointed priests to have the oversight and care of 
the holy things . 2 

Having accomplished these things, and seeing 
their effect upon his own people, he resolved to 
raise a great army, and, leaving Isis as ruler, go 
through all the world, “For he hoped he could 
civilize men and take them off from their rude and 
beast-like course of life .” 3 This he succeeded in 
doing, but shortly after his return he was slain by 
his brother Typhon. After his death Isis made a 
vow never to marry again, and spent her days 
in ruling justly over her subjects — “excelling all 
other princes in her acts of grace and bounty 
toward her own people, and therefore, after her 
death, she was numbered among the gods, and as 

* Diodorus Siculus, Bk. I, Chap. 1. ‘Idem. 
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such had., divine honors and veneration/ and was 
buried at Memphis, where they show her sepulcher 
at this day in the grove of Vulcan .” 4 

This appears to be about the truth concerning 
these mysterious personages, though the gratitude 
of aftet ages invented an immense number of fab- 
ulous stories. The sacred rites which Osiris is said 
to have instituted received many additions in course 
• of time, and finally were divided into two degrees. 

These, as in their copy at Eleusis, were called the 
' Great and Less, the latter being a preparation to 
the fuller revelation of the secrets contained in the 
former. 

In the Great Mystery was ^represented the alle- 
gorical history of Osiris, which the Egyptians re- 
garded as the most solemn mystery of their religion, 
and which Herodotus and all the other ancient 
writers mention with the greatest caution. To be 
initiated in these was the great privilege of the 
priests, though this caste were not all admitted in- 
discriminately to this honor. This was reserved for 
the heir-apparent to the throne and for such priests 
as excelled in virtue and wisdom . 5 This extreme 
exclusiveness explains the conduct of the priests of 
Thebes in delaying the initiation of Pythagoras, and 

4 Idem, page 28. •Wilkinson’s Ancient Egypt, Vol. I, 321 
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in yielding to his solicitation for this honor only at 
the positive command of King Amasis. 

. Such was the Great Mystery. The Less or in- 
itiatory dfegree had, however, no other purpose than 
the corresponding one at Eleusis ; namely, to teach 
the doctrine of an overruling Providence, enforcing 
it with the sanction of future ^rewards and punish- 
ments. The “work” of this degree was better 
adapted to the end in view than the Grecian copy. 
The famous myth of the “Judgment of Amend,” 
which forms a part of “ The Book of the Dead,” is 
without any question, an accpunt of this initiatory 
rite. To fully understand the scenes, we must re- 
member that the candidate always represented one 
dead, and the entrance into the cavern in which the 
Mysteries were celebrated was allegorically the door- 
way to the grave. 

Entering a vast chamber, the candidate found 
himself in the presence of Osiris, the dread and 
impartial judge of the dead. The way to this point 
had not been without its trials. At the entrance 
he had passed Cerberus, the hideous “ devourer of 
the dead,” ready with open jaws to do his terrible 
office, should he be found unworthy. Before Osiris 
were poised the scales of justice, near which stood 
Thoth or Time, and the dog-headed Anubis, “ the 
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director of the weight.” The candidate advanced 
alone, in the attitude of prayer — a symbol that it 
was on his own merits he was to be judged. An- 
ubis placed a vase, holding a representation of the 
heart of the applicant, in one scale, and the emblem 
of Truth in the other. In silence all awaited the 
result, while the dread Osiris sat with crook and 
flail to pronounce judgment, and as the scale turned, 
it was pronounced. If adverse, he was conveyed to 
earth again, and as he passed out, all communica- 
tion with the Mysteries was figuratively cut off, by 
hewing away the earth with an ax, after his exit. 
If, however, his virtues so far predominated as to 
entitle him to admission to the mansion of the 
blessed, Horu§, taking in his hand the tablet of 
Time, conducted him to Osiris, who sat on his 
throne in the midst of the waters, from which rose 
the lotus bearing upon its expanded ilower the four 
Genii of Amenti. 

After passing the dread god, still guided by 
Horus, disguised in the dog’s head, the customary 
mask of the attendants, the candidate threaded his 
way through mysterious labyrinths, reaching at 
length a stream of water, which he was directed to 
pass. At the same time three grotesquely attired 
forms stopped him and, pressing to his lips the 
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chalice of Oblivion, bade him “ Drink to the ob- 
livion OF ALL VICES AND THE FORGETFULNESS OF 
ALL IMPERFECTIONS.” 

The terrible scenes having been passed through, 
the joy of the initiate began. Hymns, in honor of 
the Divinity, were sung, choruses of triumph and joy 
were heard. He listened to the most sublime doc- 
trines of the sacred science. No more a profane, he 
dwelt among the best and noblest of the land, among 
A the choice spirits of his beloved Egypt. 

Such was the initiatory rite of Isis. It was the 
idea here developed of a strict and impartial scru- 
tiny of every man’s life, one before which even kings 
were found wanting, that gained for it such an in- 
fluent over the Egyptian mind, and gave to the 
civilization of the land of the Ptolemies its distinct 
individuality and complexion. 

The Great Mystery, as we have already hinted, 
was founded upon the murder of Osiris and the 
wanderings of Isis in search of his dismembered 
body. The legend was this : On the return of Osi- 
ris from his journey of civilization, he fell a sac- 
rifice to the intrigues of his brother Typhon, who 
had formed a conspiracy to destroy him and usurp 
his throne. Osiris was invited to a grand en- 
tertainment, at which all the conspirators were 
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present. Typhon produced a valuable chest, or ark, 
richly inlaid with gold, and promised it as a gift to 
the one present whose body it would most conven- 
iently contain. Osiris was tempted to enter it, but 
was no sooner in the chest than it was nailed down, 
and cast into the river. 

The body thus committed to the waves was thrown 
up in Byblus and left at the foot of a tamarind-tree. 
Isis, in the extremity of her sorrow and bereave- 
ment, wandered over the earth in search of the 
body, and, after many extraordinary adventures, at 
length discovered and bore it back to Egypt in tri- 
umph, to give it a splendid interment. By the 
treachery of Typhon she was again deprived of the 
body, which was severed, and divided among the 
conspirators. With infinite zeal and labor Isis again 
discovered the remains, and committed them to the 
priests for burial, having first pledged them to se- 
crecy, at the same time reporting that Osiris was 
risen from the dead.® 

On this legend the dramatic scenes of initiation 
were constructed. They were pompous and impos- 
ing and conducted with great splendor. Several 
days were given up to them. In the procession 
were borne the images of Isis with the dog’s head, 
• Oliver’s History of Init Intro. 
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and the ark, or cista, emblematic of the one which 
held the remains of the murdered god. The pro- 
cession was led by the priest or Hierophant of the 
mysteries, who bore in his hand a garland of roses. 
The statues of Isis were always crowned with 
wreaths of this flower, which gave rise to the phrase 
“sub rosa” Those who desire a fuller account of 
these Mysteries will find it in Warburton’s Divine 
Legation of Moses, Vol. II. 

The places of initiation were contrived with much 
art and ingenuity, and the machinery with which 
they were fitted up was calculated to excite every 
passion and affection of the mind. These places 
were indifferently a pyramid, a pagoda, or a laby- 
rinth, furnished with vaulted rooms, and extensive 
wings connected by open galleries, with huge pillars 
on which were carved the mysterious symbols used 
in the initiation.* The island of Phile, in the Nile 
near the cataracts, contained a temple dedicated to 
Isis and Osiris, which covered nearly its entire sur- 
face. “ It was in the gloomy and subterranean cav- 
erns of this temple that the grand and mysterious 
arcana of this goddess were unfolded to the adoring 
aspirant, while the solemn hymns of initiation re- 
sounded through the long extent of these stony re- 
cesses. It was there that Superstition, at midnight, 
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waved high her flaming torch before the image of 
Isis, borne in procession, and there that her chosen 
priests, in holy ecstasy, chanted their sweetest sym- 
phonies .” 7 

These rites prevailed very extensively in the an- 
cient world, especially in Greece. In Rome, Isis 
had several temples, the most important of which 
stood in the Campus Martius. In works of art, Isis 
is represented as clad in a long tunic, and her upper 
garment fastened on her breast by a knot ; her head 
is crowned with the rose and lotus. 

The influence these Mysteries had on Egyptian 
life was immense. In these sacred retreats were 
laid, and laid deep, the foundations of that civiliza- 
tion that is at the same time the wonder and prob- 
lem of modem times. Though the rites became, in 
course of time, very much corrupted and licentious, 
there can be no doubt of the fact that; in their early 
existence, they did a great work for Egypt, and a 
work that has more monuments still standing to 
testify to its greatness, than any other of the many 
Mysteries of the ancient world. 

T In 4 Antiq., VoL III, 536. 
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N the northern part of the iEgean Sea, 
just off the coast of Thrace, lies a little 
island about thirty-two miles in circum- 
ference. From its center rises a lofty mountain 
called Saoc6, from whose top the distant walls of 
Troy could be seen. Its political history was of lit- 
tle importance. It is said to have given birth to 
Dardanus, the founder of Troy. Its inhabitants 
fought on the side of Xerxes, at Salamis, and, in 
after years, it served as a city of refuge to the flee- 
ing unfortunate. 

But, notwithstanding the little account in which 
it was held politically, Greece always spoke of 
Samothrace with the greatest veneration. It called 

up to the Grecian mind things venerable from their 
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antiquity, and to be reverenced by reason of their 
peculiar sanctity. The Mysteries which were here 
celebrated, next to those of Eleusis, were the most 
famous of the Hellenic world, and surpassed these 
and all others of Hellas in their antiquity. In the 
migration which the Egyptian gods made into the 
land of Hellen, they first celebrated their sacred 
rites on this island. So great was their antiquity, 
and so confessedly of Eastern origin, that the Cabiri 
never attempted to alter the language used in the 
celebration of the Mysteries, but, to their last day, 
made use of a peculiar dialect , 1 which was a com- 
pound of Hebrew and Chaldee. Iamblichus claims 
that the language used in these Mysteries was the 
"language of the gods, the first and most ancient 
language which was spoken on earth .” 2 Indeed, 
such was the reverence in which the Cabiri were 
held, that those authors who mention them seem to 
shudder with superstitious dread at the very thought. 

This very dread has closed the lips and held the 
stylus of those who could have given us information 
concerning these rites, and made the task of unfold- 
ing their secrets one of extreme difficulty. This 
remark applies as well to the other Mysteries, but 
not to such a degree as to the Cabiri. The knowl- 

1 Diodorus Siculus, Book V. * Iamblichus de Myst , Sec. 7, chap. 4. 
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edge we have comes from putting together scattered 
hints of their nature and design, with the little aid 
we get from the questionable History of Sanchoni- 
atho, preserved by Eusebius . 3 These fragments are 
full of apparent contradictions, and to this must be 
added the fact that their officiating priests were not 
infrequently confounded with the gods whom they 
worshiped, and both called by the common name, 
Cabiri. It is, indeed, difficult to keep this distinc- 
tion in mind. Cabiri was the name of the gods 
worshiped* while the proper title of the priests was 
Coes . 4 

The Cabiri, according to Sanchoniatho, were the 
sons of Sydyk, but we are baffled at every turn, as 
we attempt to learn, except through conjecture, their 
birthplace and birth-hour. They were seven in 
number, were said to be skilled in medicine, and 
the builders of the first ship. This is all we know 
positively concerning these mysterious personages. 
The rites were probably introduced into, the sacred 
isle by the Pelasgi , 5 the earliest inhabitants of 
Greece, and must have been celebrated for nearly 
two thousand years. 

But, though our positive knowledge of the Cabiri 

•Eusebius Praep. Evan., Lib. I, chap. io. 

4 Kouys iepcvf k afitlpmv, Heysch, io. 8 Herodotus, Lib. II, 51. 
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and their Mysteries is so slight, there is a conjecture 
that has so much circumstantial evidence to support 
it, and at the same time such a great amount of 
internal proof, that it may be regarded not in the 
light of a theory so much as a determined fact. 
This is the conjecture of Faber , 6 that these Mys- 
teries were nothing more than an allegorical account 
of the flood, and that the rites referred to the inci- 
dents of the Deluge, and the Sabian worship of the 
sun and stars, introduced by Nimrod. 

His reasons for this conjecture are so curious that 
we make no apology for introducing them here. 
Taking the fact so frequently stated by ancient 
writers, that the language of the Mysteries was of 
Oriental origin, from the names of the deities he 
shows conclusively that they are derived, for the 
most part, directly from Hebrew words. And not 
only so, but that the root words of these names had 
some reference to the Deluge, or to the circum- 
stances and persons connected with it. This re- 
semblance is altogether too frequent to be simply 
fortuitous. Thus, Titan, a word which occurs so 
often, not only in these Mysteries, but in the whole 
Grecian mythology, is evidently the Hebrew Tit 
(b'd), and signifies a diluvian, or one living at the 
• Faber on the Cabiri, VoL I, 19. 
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time of the flood. Sydyk, the father of the Cabiri, 
is the same word Moses used in speaking of Noah, 
in Gen. vi, 9 (p^) ; while the very name Cabiri is 
only writing the Hebrew Cabirim (d'VDd) in Greek 
characters. All these coincidents seem to point to 
the flood ; but there is one other that is still more 
interesting — it is especially declared that the Ca- 
biri were the builders of the first ship that was ever 
navigated. 7 

His conjecture as to the establishment of the 
Mysteries is also very plausible. After the wonder- 
ful preservation of the Cabiri in the a*k, it would be 
very strange did not the descendants of Noah, and 
especially those who outrode the flood with him, 
commemorate this preservation by some special and 
solemn religious festival. This, in itself a thing 
most proper, soon lost its character of a simple festi- 
val, and became an act of worship — not to God, the 
Savior, but to Noah and his sons, the saved. These 
were elevated to the rank of Hero-gods. . It was but 
a short time before this was still further corrupted 
by the introduction of Sabianism. The Chaldean 
shepherds, as they lay on the ground, in the still 
midnight, and gazed up into the blue above, and saw 
the stars holding their ways unchanged — Canopus 

T Faber, Vol. I, chap. 1-3. 
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glittering down upon them with its diamond bright- 
ness, Orion ever pursuing the wearied Pleiades, and 
Lyra beaming down upon them so peacefully— felt 
their souls awed within them ; and, as there were no 
singing angels to tell them a better story, the£ fell 
down and worshiped. “Men began to build tem- 
ples to the stars, to sacrifice to them, to worship 
them, in the vain expectation that they should thus 
please the Creator of all things .” 8 For four hundred 
years this idea, a remnant of the antediluvian idol- 
atry, lay working in the bosom of the posterity of 
Noah. Hanuwas especially tainted with it ; but he, 
as well as others, was prevented from openly avow- 
ing it, through fear of the patriarch, who was still 
living. At length Noah was gathered to his fathers, 
and then a flood of Sabianism and idolatry, more 
destructive than that above which the ark rode 
safely, burst in. Nimrod, the first avowed apostate 
after the flood, openly attempted to build a temple 
to the host of heaven. Babel was God’s answer to 
his crime. * 

It was upon corrupted and mutilated traditions 
of the Deluge that the Mysteries of the Cabiri were 
founded. The union of Sabianism, or star worship, 
with these traditions caused many peculiar ideas 

8 Maimonides. 
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and many apparent contradictions to creep into the 
rites. While adoring the* heavenly bodies, they 
forgot not the object of the founding of the rites — to 
commemorate the Deluge. Noah and the Sun soon 
became one in their worship. The upturned cres- 
cent of the waning moon, as it rode the heavens, 
was no unfit emblem of the ark that rode the waters, 
and they were soon worshiped in conjunction. The 
Chaldeans became famous the world through for 
their skill in astronomical science, and while they 
marshaled the stars and called them by their names, 
they contrived to picture upon the celestial sphere 
the principal events connected with the Deluge. 
Modem astronomy has continued the idea, and this 
night Nimrod looks down upon the affairs of mor- 
tals from his shining place in Orion. 

The scenes of the initiation, as we gather them 
from the scattered hints that have come down to us, 
seem to be an allegorical representation of the inci- 
dents of the flood, beginning with the entrance into 
the ark of those that had been chosen, and ending 
with their exit into a new world and a new era. 
That the candidate might fitly represent the upr 
rightness and purity of the Noachidae, he suffered 
a preliminary purification by water and blood — a 
strange likeness to the Jewish rites. As the past 
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was to be forgotten, all its instructions superseded 
and its foundations destroyed, even as the breaking 
up of the fountains made chaos of the antediluvian 
world, he was led to the fountain Lethe (oblivion) 
and made to drink forgetfulness, and then to an- 
other, Mnesmosyne (memory), that he might be pre- 
pared to remember the instructions he was about to 
receive. 

Into the jaws of a mystic cavern, through ways 
covered with terror and gloom, thrust forward in 
the midst of most appalling sounds — the rushing 
waters, roaring thunders, expiring yells, flashing 
lightnings — the death-cries of a strangling, drown- 
ing world, his attendants, while about him and on 
either hand the spectral sins of his past life glared 
phantom-like upon him. To these succeeded si- 
lence and darkness, emblems of that which filled 
the ark as it wandered over the waste of waters 
seeking some friendly land on which to grate its 
keel. At length a feeble light diffused a spectral 
glare through the apartment in which the candidate 
rested. In its dimness and ghastliness, strange 
objects of terror met his sight Black-draped walls, 
pictured with symbols of decay and death, were 
around him. Terrific phantoms grim and ghastly, 
passed and repassed, and at his feet up rose a bier 
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on which was a coffin, and in the coffin a dead 
body. Invisible choirs chanted dirges, while other 
visions, more terrifying still, were multiplied around 
him, until, trembling and fearful, oftentimes sense- 
less, the poor bewildered neophyte knew not which 
way to turn. 

•But here ended the pilgrimage of gloom. Sud- 
denly a flood of dazzling light poured in upon the 
scene. The surroundings changed as if by enchant- 
ment The dark drapery with its funeral emblems 
disappeared. Garlands wreathed the walls and 
crowned the altars. The dead in the coffin sprang 
to life, and the funeral psalm swelled into a joyful 
paean of hope and victory. A new era had come to 
the world, and this was the emblem of its breaking. 
The candidate was led to the presiding priest and 
instructed in the secret science of the institution, 
which, in the main, was the same as that taught at 
Eleusis. 

There was one part of the initiation that must 
not be omitted, as it throws much , light on a cer- 
tain passage in that most incomprehensible book, 
the Apocalypse. At the close of the “work” of 
initiation, the candidate was baptized and received, 

as in the Christian Church, a new name \ This new 
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or baptismal name was engraved, together with a 
mystic sign or token, upon a white stone, and served 
as a talisman in time of danger, and as a sign of 
recognition wherever he went . 9 Strange stories are 
told of its magic power. It was an age of unkind- 
ness, of any thing but union, and yet at sight of 
this token, that mystical rather than magical com- 
munion of soul, called union, at once sprang into 
being. St. John must have referred to this mystic 
stone when he wrote, “To him that overcometh, 
will I give to eat of hidden manna, and will give 
him a white stone, and in the stone a new name 
written, which no man knoweth saving he that re- 
ceiveth it ” 10 

It is worthy of observation just here, that the 
idea seems always to have prevailed among the ini- 
tiated, that the groundwork of their Mysteries was 
a sort of wonderful regeneration or new birth. As 
we have already stated, initiation was supposed to 
be the beginning of a new life. In its solemn and 
terrific scenes, the old traditions and old life ended, 
and out of it the candidate came with new thoughts 
and new aims. It was eminently proper, then, in 
view of this belief, that a new name should also be 
given him. A strange and fearful scene took place, 
•Arnold Rat & Eth. of Free Masonry. 1# Rev. il 17. 
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in these Mysteries, when this regeneration, by the 
singular rites of the Taurobolium, was celebrated. 
The high-priest, clad in his pontifical robes, de- 
scended into a pit, above which was laid a floor, 
pierced with innumerable holes. Upon this floor a 
bull, crowned with chaplets of flowers, was led, and 
his throat cut. The reeking blood fell in showers 
upon the boards and, through the holes, upon the 
priest below, covering his head, his body, and his 
raiment. This baptism of blood was conceived to 
regenerate those upon whom it fell, and in token of 
this new birth they wore their blood-stained gar- 
ments as long as possible. There is something 
extremely strange and curious in this custom, es- 
pecially to the believer in immortality and a resur- 
rection. This ceremony, doubtless, had reference to 
the death and resurrection of the Hero-gods in whose 
honor the Mysteries were celebrated. It is a fact 
full of meaning, that most of the ancient Mysteries 
represented those who were their patrons as having 
tasted death and afterward experiencing a miracu- 
lous revivification. Thus Osiris was dismembered 
by his enemy, Bacchus by the Titans, Hercules, 
Adonis, Mercury, Orpheus, were all dead and yet 
lived again. And it was in this strange and, in 
some respects, horrible ceremony, that the candidate 
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was allegorically represented as undergoing the 
same events. 

It should also be observed, in closing, that wher- 
ever the rites of the Cabiri prevailed, we always .find 
them, in some manner or other, connected with cav- 
erns. The mysterious rites at Samothrace were 
performed in the cave Zerinthus or Saon. About 
the entrance were clustered immense swarms of 
bees, emblematic of that new birth which was to be 
found in its recesses. Within the cavern stood a 
huge pyramid, inclosing in its massive sides the 
central chamber, in which the most sacred rites 
were performed. So, also, the Taautic cross (J), 
either simple or compound, and a small lake with a 
floating island, were found. The use and meaning 
of all these will be sufficiently manifest to those 
who have followed us in our account of this peculiar 
rite. 

That strange and mysterious third sect of the 
Jews, the Essenes, that existed in Judea in the time 
of Christ, owes its origin probably to suggestions 
received from this society, through the Tyrian archi- 
tects, at the time of Hiram. No one can read the 
account Josephus gives of this sect without being at 
once struck with the similarity in form to the Cabir- 
ian rites. But though, in symbol and rites, it cor- 
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responded, its ideal was infinitely more exalted and 
beautiful— so exalted that there is a strange likeness 
between it and that of Christianity. This likeness 
is so great that De Quincy does not hesitate to 
express his conviction that the Society of the Es- 
senes was nothing but another name for Christian- 
ity, and that the early Christians were forced to take 
this form to protect themselves . 11 

u Historical and Critical Essays, page 39, et seq. 
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B sThE authentic facts in the history of Py- 
» thagoras are so few, and the sources from 
| which they are gathered of such a com- 
paratively recent date and so untrustworthy, that it 
is impossible to give more than a bare outline of 
his personal history. This is to be regretted, as, 
after all, the true history of an age is condensed in 
its biographies. In the ceaseless tide of matter, 
ships are destroyed, cities overturned, and fields 
devastated, but this is a very small part of history. 
There are other reasons why cities are burned than 
burning torches, and these reasons are to be found 
in the personal histories of the men of an age. It 
is in proportion as we understand the man, and only 
so, that we understand the elements in which he 
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worked. When we have made of the dead a friend, 
and brought him to life again, and let him teach us 
to see with his eyes and feel with his heart, to love 
the things he loves and mingle with the friends 
among whom he moves, we shall know more of his 
generation and circumstances than all mere history 
books can teach us. 

The influence Pythagoras had, not only upon his 
own age, but upon all others, makes us regret our 
ignorance the more. In his own age, without friends 
or wealth, by the mere power of intellect, he wrought 
a regeneration among a people, that has rarely, if 
ever, been equaled in human history. And on after 
ages his influence has been immense. Plato, whom 
Emerson calls “ the balanced soul,” and whose works, 
“The Bible of the learned for twenty-two hundred 
years,” is greatly a debtor of Pythagoras. His phi- 
losophy bears, on nearly every page, the imprint of 
the Samian. His wonderful Phaedo, one of the 
grandest books mortal ever wrote, is probably only 
a statement of the Pythagorean doctrine of immor- 
tality, which he learned from Simmias and Cebes. 
And his Timaeus is also Pythagorean in its senti- 
ment. 

There are several circumstances that conspire to 
render the task of the biographer of Pythagoras a 
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difficult one. The absence of any written memorials 
coming from Pythagoras himself, and the scantiness 
of the notices of his contemporaries — being, for the 
most part, merely incidental— make the attempt to 
write his life full of labor. But more baffling than 
these is the secrecy thrown around the constitutions 
and actions of the Pythagorean brotherhood. With 
a fuller knowledge of these, we could at least con- 
struct a mental history of the philosopher ; but we 
are met, in our attempts to do so, by the inventions 
for which this very secrecy furnish such an oppor- 
tunity. The fables thus imagined and told were 
easily caught up by the Neoplatonic writers, to 
whom we are indebted for most of our information, 
and with whom nothing was too strange or incredi- 
ble if it related to a god, or what was divine. To 
understand how easily such stories were made, and 
how readily they were believed, we need only refer 
to the scores of absurd and whimsical tales that are 
told as solemn facts concerning the history and 
methods of initiation of the various Secret Societies 
of to-day. These tales, often senseless and self- 
contradictory, are accepted by sensible people as 
veritable history, and told with a gravity that is 
laughable, and an earnestness worthy of a better 
cause. Diogenes Laertius thus mentions some of 
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these fables concerning Pythagoras . 1 " He is said 
to have been a man of the most dignified appear- 
ance, and his disciples adopted an opinion concern- 
ing him, that he was Apollo, who had come from 
the Hyperboreans ; and it is said that when he was 
stripped naked, he was seen to have a golden thigh. 
And there were many people who affirmed that 
when he was crossing the river Nessus, it addressed 
him by his name/* 

It is to this work of Diogenes Laertius and that 
of Iamblichus, that we are mainly indebted for what- 
ever we know of Pythagoras, the work of Aristotle 
concerning the Pythagoreans being unfortunately 
lost. In the use of these, as well as the works of 
Porphyrius and Philolaus, our own judgment must 
tell us what to receive and what to reject. 

That Pythagoras was the son of Mnesarchus, who 
was either a merchant or a seal engraver, may be 
safely affirmed . 2 He was bom at Samos, (an island 
off the coast of Asia Minor, south-west from Ephe- 
sus,) and was connected by race with the Tyrrhe- 
nian Pelasgians. These latter were the descendants 
of the Pelasgi, the earliest inhabitants of Greece, the 
founders of the Cabirian Mysteries, and had scat- 
tered themselves oyer various parts of the Aegean 

1 Diog. Laert. Lives of Phil. Pyth. IX. ’Herodotus IV, 95. 
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Sea. The facts for fixing the date of his birth 
are for the most part few and indistinct. The best 
authorities place it at 608 B. C., others still later. 
All agree, however, that he flourished at the time 
of the reigns of the brilliant but wicked Tarquinius 
Superbus at Rome and Polycrates at Samos. Cy- 
rus, of Persia, had also at this time led his shepherd 
warriors down from the mountains, and had estab- 
lished the Persian empire at Babylon. 

The conditions of his birth and his education 
rendered him eminently fitted for the task before 
him, namely, the establishment of a brotherhood 
the purest the world has known, and, if we are to 
judge of it by the friendship of Damon and Pythias, 
the best it will ever know. 

As we have already stated, he was by birth a 
Samian, and by descent a Tyrrhenian Pelasgian, 
and the conjecture of Ritter, 3 that through this de- 
scent, as by birthright, he became the possessor of 
a certain secret and peculiar cultus, is doubtless 
true. It was his great ancestor, Pelasgus, who 
established the famous Cabirian Mysteries, the pro- 
lific mother of so many others. These, in common 
with the other Mysteries, partook of a religious 
character. They were jealously guarded from the 

* Ritter Gesch. Pyth. Phil. 
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intrusion of the foreigner, and were handed down 
from generation to generation as a sacred heritage. 
As a Pelasgian, it can not be doubted that he be- 
came possessor of its secret, and it is not improba- 
ble that, in the midst of the solemn and impressive 
scenes of his initiation, he first conceived the idea of 
his society. It is asserted that at his first initiation 
he was so impressed with the idea, that something 
more than the priests were able or willing to explain 
was intended to be conveyed by this solemnity, that 
he resolved to devote his life to the discovery. 

His education was of a nature to develop this 
idea. After receiving instruction from Thales, the 
father of Greek philosophy, and others of the early 
Greek philosophers, who were astonished at his 
quickness of understanding, he traveled into other 
lands. It was the current belief of antiquity that 
Pythagoras had undertaken extensive travels, and 
had visited not only Egypt, but Arabia, Phenicia, 
Judea, Babylon, and even India, for the purpose of 
collecting all their scientific knowledge, as well as 
learning their ideas of God. For the furtherance 
of these objects, he was initiated into the sacred 
Mysteries of each of these nations. In another 
part of this work 4 we have taken occasion to speak 

4 Chapter I. 
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of the mighty influence these mysteries have had 
on civilization and the progress of mankind. 

Suffice it to say here, that these Mysteries were 
not only the repositories of the deepest and most 
sacred religious truths, but they were more — they 
were the source of all ancient moral life, the schools 
of philosophy, science, and literature. They went 
ever in the van of progress, and taught to the 
select few the truths the world was not ready to 
receive. In these were wrought and fashioned 
those social and moral ideas that afterward passed 
into the every-day life of the peoples of these ancient 
empires. It was impossible, then, that Pythagoras 
could properly work out his system without being 
initiated in these. 

Provided with a letter from Polycrates, the Sa- 
mian king, to Amasis, king of Egypt, he journeyed 
to that country, to which every Greek had learned 
to look with a great curiosity. Here, after a tedi- 
ous probation, he was initiated into the Mysteries 
of Isis, 6 passed the dreaded Osiris, drank oblivion 
of vice, and was found worthy to hear the words 
of wisdom that for so many ages raised Egypt so 
far above the other nations in civilization. From 
the land of the pyramids he went to India^ to learn 

6 Ritter Gesch. der Pyth. Phil. 
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the wisdom of the Gyranosophists, visiting the 
Chaldeans and Magi on his way . 6 In Judea, Baby- 
lon, Phenicia, and other places, he sought wisdom, 
worked out his ideal society, and, at the age of 
forty, returned to his native Samos with a mind 
deeply impressed with his divine mission. 

Nothing certain is known concerning the length 
of time spent by Pythagoras in Egypt and the East, 
nor the duration of his residence at Samos, nor the 
influence his principles had obtained previous to his 
removal to Italy. Ritter, basing his belief upon 
certain remarks of Herodotus, is inclined to think 
that the mysteries of Pythagoras had obtained some 
footing in Samos, and that he had attracted many 
disciples to himself before he chose Croton as the 
center from which to radiate his ideas.* He cer- 
taiply had obtained a great influence and inspired 
his age with reverence previous to this removal. 

In his visits to the various places in Greece — 
Delos, Sparta, Crete, Phlius — he appears in a priestly 
or religious character, or as a lawgiver. During a 
visit to Phlius, King Leon, its ruler, asked him 
concerning his profession. He modestly replied he 
"was a philosopher ” — lover of wisdom— asserting 
that the name sage or wise belonged only to divinity. 

•Diog. Laert Life of Pyth., Book VIII, iii. 
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The reason of his removal from Samos to Cro- 
ton, in Italy, is doubtful. It is highly probable 
that the condition of his native country, while under 
the rule of the unprincipled Polycrates, was not at 
all favorable to the realization of his schemes. His 
idea embraced politics — the science of government 
as well as religion and philosophy — and he doubt- 
less wished to put these ideas into a practical form, 
as he afterward did in Magna Graecia. The tyrant 
who had put one of his brothers to death, and ban- 
ished the other, that he might be sole ruler, would 
be little likely to tolerate a system which was oli- 
garchal, if not republican, in its essence. So, though 
his admirers were content to believe that the good 
opinion of his fellow-citizens so overburdened him 
with public duties that he had no time for the study 
of philosophy, and so withdrew from Samos, it is 
not at all probable when we remember the charac- 
ter of Polycrates. In this belief we are strength- 
ened by a letter from Anaximenes to Pythagoras, 
preserved in Diogenes Laertius . 7 

ANAXIMENES TO PYTHAGORAS. 

"You are more prudent than we, in that you have 
migrated from Samos to Croton, and live there in 
T Iife Anaximenes, Book II, iv. 
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peace. For the descendants of iEacus commit un- 
heard-of crimes, and tyrants never cease to oppress 
the Milesians. . . . . But you are beloved 

by the people of Croton, and by all the rest of the 
Italians, and pupils flock to you even from Sicily.” 

But though this explains the reason of his with- 
drawal from Samos, it gives us no clew to his choice 
of Croton as a residence. Grote, in his history of 
Greece, thinks it may have been the celebrity of 
this city for the cultivation of the art of medicine, 
that had some influence on him. 

But whatever the reason may have been, the re- 
sult proved the wisdom of his choice. Previous to 
his arrival at Croton, the inhabitants of Magna 
Graecia had been notorious for the looseness of 
their manners. They were licentious and vicious 
to the last degree. On one hand no attention was 
paid to those moral principles which constitute 
moral government, and on the other to those civil 
ones that form the basis of all civil rule. Marvel- 
ous stories are told of the effect of his eloquence 
upon the people of Croton, of the magic power of 
his words as he exhorted them to abandon their 
luxurious and corrupting manner of life, and devote 
themselves to that purer system he came to intro- 
duce. Under his influence, Sobriety, Temperance, 
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Justice, and Virtue soon took their proper places. 
Justice and equity appeared in the administration 
of the laws, and as a result, a high degree of pros- 
perity was reached. His adherents were chiefly of 
the noble and wealthy class. Three hundred of 
these were formed into a select club, or society, 
bound to each other, and to Pythagoras, by solemn 
vows, for the purpose of living the life of asceticism 
he marked out, and studying his religious and phil- 
osophical theories. His doctrines spread rapidly 
over Magna Graecia, and clubs of a similar character 
were established at Sybaris, Metapontum, Taren- 
tum, and other cities. Of the peculiar nature of this 
society, both as to its external and internal arrange- 
ments, we shall have to speak in another chapter. 
It is sufficient for us here to follow the history of 
Pythagoras and his society. This three hundred 
of Croton speedily gained an extensive political in- 
fluence. That this influence should be wholly on 
the side of aristocracy, or oligarchy, (though Diog- 
enes asserts it was republican,) resulted naturally, 
both from the nature of the Pythagorean society 
and from the constitution of the three hundred. 
As the general of a powerful and well-disciplined 
order, Pythagoras, of course, exercised considerable 
influence, both in the affairs of Croton and the other 
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cities of Magna Graecia. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that he ever held any official rank, though the 
Senate urged him to accept the office of Prytanus, 
or President, of the oligarchy. 

It is easy to understand how this aristocratical 
and exclusive club would excite the jealousy and 
hostility of the democratic party in Croton. The 
support which it lent the oligarchal party iri the 
various cities, the secrecy of its proceedings, and 
the exclusiveness of its spirit, produced against the 
whole system a widespread feeling of hatred. This 
hatred speedily led to its destruction. In the hos- 
tilities which broke out between Sybaris and Croton, 
brought on by a refusal of the latter (to which they 
were urged by Pythagoras) to surrender some fugi- 
tives of Sybaris , 8 the forces' of Croton were headed 
by the Pythagorean Milo, and the other members 
of the three hundred doubtless held prominent 
places. The decisive victory gained by the Croton- 
iates seems to have elated the Pythagorean brother- 
hood beyond measure. A proposal for a more dem- 
ocratic form of government, arising from a refusal 
on the part of the Senate, to distribute the newly 
conquered lands among, the people, was unsuccess- 
fully resisted by the Pythagoreans. Their enemies, 
•See Chapter VII. 
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headed by Cylo, who had unsuccessfully sought 
initiation into the Society, excited the populace 
against them. An attack was made upon the house 
of Milo while the three hundred were gathered 
there. The building was fired, and many perished, 
only the younger and more active escaping. Sim- 
ilar commotions arose in the other cities of Magna 
Graecia in which Pythagorean clubs had been 
formed. These were at last quieted through the 
influence of the Peloponnesian Achaeaus, but as 
an active and organized brotherhood, it was every- 
where suppressed, and did not again revive, though 
it was a long time before it was put down in the 
Italian cities. Still the Pythagoreans continued to 
exist as a sect, the members of which kept up among 
themselves the religious and scientific pursuits pe- 
culiar to themselves. 

As to the fate of Pythagoras, there is consider- 
able uncertainty. One account makes him perish 
in the house of Milo, with his associates. Another 
tells that he fled to Tarentum, and being driven 
thence, he escaped to Metapontum, and there 
starved himself to death. His tomb was shown at 
Metapontum as late as the time of Cicero. 

Some accounts imply that Pythagoras had a wife 
and grown daughter when he went to Croton, while 
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others state that he married Theano, a lady of that 
city, and had two children. 

His general bearing, which is of so great im- 
portance to one who aspires to be a leader of men, 
was very striking. In his youth, his personal ap- 
pearance was so handsome as to have obtained for 
him the surname of the Samian Comet, or the fair- 
haired Samian. From his well-known influence, it 
is certain that in his maturity he was no less a type 
of manly beauty. From the pictures drawn of him 
by Porphyry, Laertius, and Cicero, there appears to 
have been something very dignified and almost su- 
perhuman in his appearance. He wore a white robe 
and moved with a dignity and grace that inspired 
all with reverence. Remembering this, we can not 
wonder at his successful advent at Croton, nor at 
the divine honors paid him after his death. 

We have but little evidence as to the amount or 
kind of knowledge that Pythagoras acquired. With- 
out any direct testimony, however, it might be safely 
affirmed that his attainments were of no mean nat- 
ure. The very remarkable influence he exerted, not 
only over his immediate followers, but over those 
in other cities — the tinge his views gave to after 
philosophy, (witness that of Plato, for example,) and 
even the many marvelous stories told of him, prove 
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him 'to have been a man of singular abilities and 
wonderful acquirements. Indeed, we have the direct 
testimony of several writers that he was a man of 
extensive learning. The great prominence given in 
his system to geometry is evidence that the state- 
ment with regard to his mathematical researches is 
well founded. He is said to have discovered the 
proposition that a triangle inscribed in a circle is 
right-angled, and also the celebrated forty-seventh 
problem of Euclid, that the square of the hypothe- 
nuse of a right-angled triangle is equal to the sum 
of the squares of the other two sides. 

Discoveries in astronomy are also ascribed to Py- 
thagoras. There can be little doubt that he paid 
great attention to arithmetic, and its application to 
weights and measures, and the theory of music. He 
is also mentioned as being a proficient in medicine. 

The religious element was predominant in his 
character, and it was doubtless a religious asceti- 
cism, in connection with a certain mystic religious 
system, that he endeavored to secrete. It was this 
religious element that made the profoundest im- 
pression upon his contemporaries. So deep was 
their reverence that they regarded him as having a 
peculiarly close connection with the gods. The 
Crotoniates even identified him with the Hyperbo- 
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rean Apollo, and he himself shared the same views, 
regarding himself as gifted with divination and 
prophecy and as the revealer of a purer and holier 
mode of life. 

As to the morals of Pythagoras, they were cer- 
tainly in advance of his time. In an age of gluttony, 
drunkenness, and most notorious licentiousness, he 
taught the severest abstinence, and a life of most 
exemplary purity. Drunkenness he called an expres- 
sion identical with ruin. It is said of him that “he 
was never known to have eaten too much, or to have 
drank too much. He abstained wholly from laugh- 
ter and from all such indulgence as jests and idle 
stories, and when he was angry he never chastised 
any one, whether slave or freedman .” 9 

His maxims and rules all show his superiority to 
the spirit of the age. He forbade men to pray for 
any thing in particular because they do not know 
what is good for them. He also forbade the offer- 
ing of victims to the gods, commanding his followers 
to worship only at those altars that were unstained 
with blood. His principle with regard to oaths has a 
wonderful similarity to the New Testament precept, 
“Swear not at all.” Cultivated trees, and animals 
that do not injure men, were not to be destroyed or 

•Diog. Laert 
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injured. Nothing should ever be said or done in 
anger, and gratitude to the gods should be shown 
by the singing of hymns. 

It has been a matter of dispute, whether Pythag- 
oras left behind him any writings. Many works 
have been ascribed to him, and several lists have 
been made of them, but it is extremely doubtful 
whether any genuine works of his are extant. It 
is probable, from the pains which he took to confine 
his doctrines to his own school during his life, that 
he never committed his philosophical system to 
writing. The celebrated golden verses attributed to 
him* are ascribed to some of his followers. Thejr 
may be taken, however, as a brief summary of his 
doctrines. 

Such was the man who founded the school in 
which Damon and Pythias were taught ; a man pure 
in an age of impurity, just when injustice reigned, 
abstemious when self-indulgence was the rule, and, 
above all, true in the midst of deceit and falsehoods. 
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H O understand the secret of the wonderful 
friendship of Damon and Pythias, we must 
know something of the nature of that So- 
ciety whose teachings produced this as a result. 

In itself, it is worthy of the closest study. It 
embodies the germ of the philosophy of that king 
among philosophers, Plato. Some of its specula- 
tions are grand beyond expression. It deals with 
the most sublime things of time and space, in a 
spirit and with a depth of insight that was unsur- 
passed in that age, and knew no equal, until he of 
the Academy spoke. 

But this is only a part, and a very small one, of 
its claims upon our consideration. It is the effect it 

had upon men that chiefly makes it worthy of our 
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attention ; it is because there was something in it 
that made men kinder and better, and more helpful 
each to the other, something that made the hearts 
of its members aglow with gentle and generous 
affections, that made them respond to the thrill of 
mercy and glow with nobleness, that it becomes of 
value to us to know what it was. 

Damon and Pythias are not its only exemplars 
to the world. Archytas, saving the life of his friend 
Plato at the court of the younger Dionysius, as 
Pythias did that of Damon at the court of the 
elder, and Simmias, willing to share the odium 
and even to suffer the penalty of the escape of his 
master Socrates, are other examples of the power 
this Society had to produce that rarest of all virtues, 
friendship. 

The age of the world in which this Society flour- 
ished must not be forgotten. It was not in the 
nineteenth century, after eighteen hundred years 
had taught men lessons of helpfulness and made the 
great idea of the brotherhood of man, through the 
fatherhood of God, something beside a juggle of 
words, but it was in an age whose vocabulary knew 
ho such word as humanity, whose utmost ideas 
were bounded by self — an age that was unkind and 
cruel, just emerging from the twilight of barbarism 
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into the light of civilization. Out of such an age 
came the Pythagorean Society, and out of this 
Society — Damon and Pythias. 

In inquiring into the nature of the Pythagorean 
Society there are three points that claim our atten- 
tion : First, its composition ; second, its observ- 
ances ; third, its principles. 

In a previous chapter , 1 we have spoken of the 
club of three hundred which was formed at Croton 
on the arrival of Pythagoras, and which eventually 
became the ruling body of that city. It must not 
be inferred, however, that this was the number of 
adherents in this populous city. The Society was 
by no means as select as this. These, undoubtedly, 
lived in a closer and more intimate fellowship with 
Pythagoras, and were admitted to secrets and had 
revealed to them deeper principles of his system 
than the multitude, yet his society must have been 
vastly greater than this three hundred. This was 
the nucleus of his society. It is contrary to the 
nature of man to believe that this number of men, 
avowedly having a certain secret as a bond of 
union, could have ruled in a city as large as Croton 
without sharing that secret, at least partially, with 
their followers. Indeed, it is quite well ascertained 

1 Chap. V, page 8a 
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that it was hatred against the Society, on the part 
of a Crotoniate, who was refused admission to it, 
that led to the overthrow of the government. 

We also know that several women were among the 
adherents of Pythagoras, and also that none of these 
were members of this select company. The ad- 
herents were divided into two general classes, termed 
estoric ( laioTepixoi ) and exoteric (££a)Tepixo{). These 
terms were not so much the names of degrees as 
they were terms used to express the advancement 
the initiate had made. At the expiration of his 
novitiate, and upon his initiation to the first degree, 
he was exoteric, and was called Acousmatici . 2 The 
second step was to become Mathematici. Upon the 
third advancement he ceased to be exoteric, and be- 
came esoteric, and was in the highest sense a Pyth- 
agorean. These were permitted to see the master, 
and hear from his lips the more remote and subtle 
principles of his philosophy. 

In regard to the observances and discipline of 
the Fraternity, there is the same lack of positive 
information that we have already regretted in other 
connections. It was an old Pythagorean maxim that 
every thing was not to be told to every body, and 
they certainly lived up to this precept. All ac- 

* Iamblichus, chap. 17. 
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counts agree that whatever was done and taught 
among the members was kept a profound secret 
from all without. Even among the members them- 
selves there were different degrees in the confidence 
bestowed — a distinction arising not from any thing 
external, but from merit alone. The novitiate re- 
quired of the candidate before he was admitted to 
the Mysteries, was long and severe. This severity 
did not consist, as has often been affirmed, in bodily 
torture, tearing the flesh with heated pincers, or 
cutting it with sharp instruments, but was rather a 
trial of the candidate’s power of maintaining silence . 3 
A silence of five years was imposed upon the can- 
didate, but was sometimes lessened in the case of 
one who manifested an aptitude for the Pythagorean 
doctrine. This trial was intended to abstract his 
mind from material things, and enable him to reflect 
with undivided attention on the ineffable nature of 
the Deity, and thus to arrive at true wisdom. Even 
after this trial, the candidate was rejected if found 
passionate or intemperate, contentious, or ambitious 
of worldly honors or distinctions. Only he who 
passed these severe trials was allowed to enter into 
the arcana and know the symbolism of these things. 
Whoever was not willing to endure them might with- 
* " A still tongue marks a wise head.” 
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draw without opposition, and a tomb was erected to 
his memory, as if he were dead. 

That there were certain observances of an ascetic 
nature, something like those of the Romish monas- 
teries, in the life which the members of the brother- 
hood led, is pretty certain. By some, Pythagoras, 
following the Orphic precept, is represented as for- 
bidding all animal food. If this was the case — and 
that it was, generally, is very probable- — it must 
have arisen from his belief in the transmigration of 
souls, or the metempsychosis. That the man who 
forbade the beating of a dog, asserting that he rec- 
ognized in its voice the soul of a friend, should 
for some like reason forbid the killing or eating of 
animals, is not at all strange. It is probable, how* 
ever, that this prohibition could not have been uni- 
versal. Some of the members, Milo, the athlete and 
general, for example, could not possibly have dis- 
pensed entirely with animal food. According to one 
authority, only the flesh of oxen used for plowing, 
and that of rams, was forbidden. Similar uncertainty 
exists in regard to his prohibition of fish and beans. 

But whatever special articles may have been for- 
bidden, temperance of all kinds seems to have been 
enjoined, and the entire training tended to produce 
great self-possession and mastery over the passions. 
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The principal meal consisted of bread, honey, and 
water, and it is asserted that they had a ♦common 
meal, resembling the Spartan syssitia, at which they 
met in companies or messes of ten. Each contrib- 
uted regularly a certain share to the common stock, 
and at these messes no distinction was known. 

For a description of the daily routine of the 
members, we are indebted to Iamblichus. This 
suggests many points of comparison with the ordi- 
nary life of a Spartan citizen. They rose before 
the sun for religious worship; verses from Homer 

were recited, music was introduced to rouse their 

■ 

mental powers. Several hours were then spent in 
severe study, followed by a pause for recreation. 
Indeed, it is not unlikely that many of the regula- 
tions of Pythagoras were suggested by what he saw 
in Crete and Sparta. 

Among the best-ascertained features of the Pyth- 
agorean brotherhood, is their devoted attachment 
to each other. It was a maxim of Pythagoras that 
the two most excellent things for man were to 
speak the truth, and to render benefits to each 
other. In a wonderful degree the thought of this 
maxim became wrought into the very life of his 
followers. It was no dull, cold, formal thought to 
them, but a living, controlling principle. It is this 
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chiefly that makes the study of his system valuable. 
Were it , only from its determining connection with 
Damon and Pythias, a knowledge of it could not be 
useless. That which has formed such matchless 
characters, that which has made men forget for a 
time the selfish “ Me,” and live, and die if need be, 
for another, can not but be something noble. 

This friendship was all the more noticeable, as 
we have already said, because it was at war with the 
spirit of the age. All feeling was local — all was 
Spartan, or Athenian, or Corinthian — not Grecian. 
Many attempts had been made to unite the different 
States of Greece, but though they were in part suc- 
cessful, the bond was, at best, very weak, and liable 
to be broken on the slightest provocation. To build 
in the midst of so much individualism a society 
that produced, as its legitimate result, Damon and 
Pythias, was a wonderful deed, and the methods 
employed demand the closest attention of every ob- 
server. Especially should each one who calls him- 
self a Knight of Pythias study it well, that he may 
emulate ths character of his great patron. 

There has been much questioning as to whether 
Pythagoras had any distinct political design in 
founding his brotherhood. That his institutions 
were not intended to take those who adopted them 
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from the active pursuits of life nor from political 
duties, is certain. He aimed rather to produce a 
calm bearing and elevated tone of character, which 
those trained by the discipline of Pythagorean life 
should exhibit in their personal and social capaci- 
ties, reflecting in these that order and harmony 
which exists in the universe. But notwithstanding 
the political power to which the three hundred ar- 
rived, it is very questionable if this entered into the 
original design of the founder. One of the best 
authorities says : “ We can not construe the system 
of Pythagoras as going further than the formation 
of a private select order of brethren, embracing his 
religious fancies, ethical tone, and germs of scien- 
tific ideas, and manifesting adhesion by those ob- 
servances which Herodotus and Plato call Pythago- 
rean orgies and mode of life. And his private order 
became politically powerful because he was skillful 
or fortunate enough to enlist a sufficient number of 
wealthy Crotoniates, possessing individual influence, 
which they strengthened immensely by thus regi- 
menting themselves in intimate union .” 4 

When we come to inquire what were the phil- 
osophical or religious opinions held by Pythagoras, 
we are met at the outset, by the difficulty, that 
4 Grote’s History Greece, VoL IV. 
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even the authors to whom we must refer possessed 
no authentic records bearing date of the age of 
Pythagoras. If he, or any of his immediate follow- 
ers, wrote any thing, it perished with them, or soon 
after. The probability is, he wrote nothing. The 
statements to the contrary prove worthless on ex- 
amination. Every thing bearing his name is spuri- 
ous. It is reasonable to suppose this from what 
little knowledge we have of the nature of his so- 
ciety, and especially from the profound secrecy ob- 
served in regard to his mysteries, not only toward 
outsiders, but even among members of the broth- 
erhood. It is not at all likely that Pythagoras 
would expose to the chance of being learned in an 
hour those secrets for which, before imparting, he 
demanded a long novitiate. Nor would he throw 
open to the vulgar those ineffable holy things that 
could only be spoken of by those of a pure life. 

It is almost certain that Philolaus 5 was the first 
who published the Pythagorean doctrine in a writ- 
ten form. Still, there is so marked a peculiarity 
evidenced in the Pythagorean Philosophy, by whom- 
soever written, and so many points of resemblance 
may be traced in the system, by whomsoever de- 
veloped, that there can be no doubt but that we 
* See infra. 
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have the germs of the philosophy of Pythagoras, as 
derived from its founder himself. There seems to 
have been the same earnest endeavor to preserve 
its original form as exists among the various Secret 
Societies of to-day to preserve their traditions and 
work uncorrupted. We hear of members being ex- 
pelled for introducing innovations, and there was, 
even in antiquity, a sharply drawn distinction be- 
tween genuine and spurious Pythagorism. Though 
doubtless, in the course of time, after it had passed 
through various developments, and through the 
hands of adherents of various tendencies, varieties 
made their appearance; still, in the time of Philo- 
laus, (about B. C. 430,) but a Httle more than one 
hundred years after the death of Pythagoras, we 
can safely affirm that no great changes had been 
allowed to creep in. 

With Pythagoras, as with every other religious 
teacher, the first question presented for solution was 
concerning the origin of the Universe. It is by no 
chance that inspiration pens as its first words, “In 
the beginning/’ It is the great problem that presses 
for an answer every hour of one’s life, and men will 
not follow any religious teacher who will not stand 
as a mouth-piece between them and the earth, and 

endeavor to translate the mystery of its origin. 

9 
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Pythagoras attempted to solve, by a single principle 
this vast problem. Like his master, Anaximander, 
he abandoned the physical solution of the earliest 
Greek philosophers and passed from the province 
of Physics to Metaphysics, founding the third school 
of Greek Philosophy. The older of these philoso- 
phers regarded water, air, or fire, as the original 
principle. - Those of the later Ionic and the Eleatic 
were pantheistic, but Pythagoras found the origin 
of all things in numbers, and as the solution given 
to this great problem is in all systems the funda- 
mental idea, number was to the Pythagorean the 
all in all, not only the origin, but the “dominant 
and self-produced bbnd of the eternal continuance 
of things ” ft 

Aristotle says : “ Since of all things numbers are 
by nature first, in number, they (the Pythagoreans) 
thought they perceived many analogies to things 
that exist and are produced, more than in fire, and 
earth, and water ; as that a certain affection of num- 
bers was justice ; a certain other affection* soul and 
intellect ; another, opportunity. And, moreover, 
seeing the affections and ratios of what pertains to 
harmony to consist in numbers, they supposed the 
elements of numbers to be the elements of all 

•Philolaus. 
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things ” 7 Number, then, was the starting-point of 
the Pythagorean Philosophy. In numbers and their 
relation to each other, they found, or conceived they 
found the absolutely certain principles of knowl- 
edge. Nay, they even thought that numbers were 
things themselves, not merely representatives, but 
realities. 

Number they divided into three forms, the 'even 
and odd, and a third resulting from a union of the 
other two, called the even-odd. This latter was an 
even number composed of two uneven ones. 

The odd numbers he regarded as limited and 
perfect ; the even, as unlimited and imperfect. This 
idea of the limited and unlimited played an impor- 
tant rdle in this system. It was the union of these 
two opposites that produced all being. One of the 
first declarations of Pythagoras was, that all things 
in the universe proceed from a combination of the 
limited and unlimited. 

The analogies Pythagoras conceived to exist be- 
tween numbers and geometrical figures, and espe- 
cially the attributes of mind, is not the least curi- 
ous part of his philosophy. In these relations, 
angles were especially prominent. Thus, according 
to Philolaus, the angle of a triangle was consecrate 

1 Aristotle Metaph. I, 5. Also, XIII, 3. 
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to Kronos, Hades, Pan, and Dionysius ; the angle of 
a square to Rhea, Demeter, and Hestia ; the angle 
of a dodecagon to Zeus. The perfect square repre- 
sented the Divine mind. The cube was the sym- 
bol of the mind of man after a well-spent life, equal 
in all its parts, and fitted for a life with the celestial 
gods. One was a point, two a line, three a surface, 
four a solid, five represented quality and color, six 
life, seven intelligence and health, eight love, friend- 
ship, understanding, insight. Marriage, justice, and 
other like things, were connected with various num- 
bers. Though not a number, while speaking of this 
symbolism it may not be amiss to speak of the sig- 
nification of the letter Y, which represented the 
course of human life. Youth arriving at manhood, 
sees two ways before him and deliberates which he 
shall follow. If he meet with a guide who directs 
him to pursue philosophy, and he procure initiation, 
his life shall be honorable and his death happy. 
But if he omit to do this and take the left-hand path, 
which appears broader and better, it will lead to 
sloth and luxury, will waste his estate, impair his 
health, and bring on an old age of infamy and 
misery . 8 

Musical principles also played an important part 
8 Stanley Lives of Philos. 
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in this system. The ideas of odd and even Py- 
thagoras regarded as impossible of union had not 
harmony stepped in. This harmony was regarded 
as the regulating principle of the whole universe, 
not only as an art to be judged of by the ear, but 
as a grand principle running through all nature and 

all mind, bringing order out of disorder, being out 

< 

of chaos, uniting into one glorious whole elements 
that by nature were antagonistic. His idea of the 
creation of all things was simply that by the union 
of the limited and unlimited in accordance with 
harmony, all things were produced. Just the man- 
ner of this is not so clearly seen. Indeed, just here 
was the weak point of the Pythagorean philosophy. 

There was an application of this theory of har- 
mony that has passed into language and given to it 
one of its most beautiful figures. The intervals be- 
tween the heavenly bodies were supposed to be 
determined by the laws and relations of musical 
harmony. Hence arose the celebrated doctrine of 
the harmony of the spheres, for the heavenly bodies 
in their motions could but give rise to a certain 
sound depending on their distances and velocities, 
and as these two elements were determined by the 
laws of harmonical intervals, the notes altogether 
formed a grand harmony, a hymn of the spheres. 
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There is sublimity in this thought that we of this 
prosaic age do not realize. We, of to-day, talk 
learnedly of the nebular hypothesis, and mumble 
over the formula "inversely as the square of the 
distances,” and think we have gone to the root of 
the matter. Perhaps we have, but were we to un- 
* stop our ears the sublime conception of Pythagoras 
might be realized to us now, though in a higher 
and better sense. This harmony, as he taught, 
is not heard, either because we have been accus- 
tomed to it from the first, and have had no op- 
portunity of contrasting it with silence, or because 
the sound is so powerful as to exceed our capacity 
of hearing. . 

Fire had also no inconsiderable a place in the 
Pythagorean cosmogony. It was regarded as oc- 
cupying the most honorable position in the uni- 
verse, both at the center and in the remotest region. 
Philolaus calls this central fire the hearth of the 
universe ; the house or watch-tower of Zeus ; the 
mother of the gods ; the altar, and bond, and meas- 
ure of nature. Not only was it thus honorable in 
position, but in office it was equally noble, being 
the life-giving principle of the universe ; though by 
fire in this connection is doubtless meant some- 
thing more ethereal than the common element, fire. 
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Round this central fire the heavenly bodies per- 
formed their circling dance (xopeuetv ), on the outer 
verge the ‘fixed stars, then in their order the fire 
planets, the sun, the moon, the earth, and a curious 
body, the counter-earth (d/'rwflaiv), a sort of other 
half of the earth introduced probably to make up 
the number ten, since the decade was the perfection 
of numerical harmony. This idea of a revolution 
around the central fire included the idea of a rev- 
olution of the earth on its axis, thousands of years 
before Galileo said, “ It moves.” 

Perfection was thought to depend upon the dis- 
tance from this central fire. Thus, the inhabitants 
of the moon were more perfect and beautiful than 
those of the earth. 

Virtue followed the same law. It belonged to 
earth only in an imperfect form. Wisdom in its 
perfection, also, was enjoyed only in the kostnos — 
the region beyond the moon. 

Life was an attribute of all things, and was di- 
vided into four grades, united in man, the life of 
mere seminal production, which is common to all 
things, vegetable life, animal life, and intellect or 
i-eason. The universe was regarded as having life 
in itself, not as being produced or created, but 
only developed. Philolaus says the universe “is 
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imperishable and unwearied ; it subsists forever, 
from eternity did it exist, and to eternity does it 
last, one, controlled by one akin to it, the mightiest 
and the highest.” 

The Deity was spoken of as one, eternal, abid- 
ing, unmoved, like himself, alone — pervading the 
whole universe, though distinct from it, and was 
called the absolute good \ The origin of evil was to 
be found not in Deity, but in matter which pre- 
vented the Deity from working out his purposes 
and conducting every thing to the best end. They 
also believed in an all-pervading soul of the uni- 
verse, distinct from this Deity, probably being only 
the ever-working energy of the Deity. It was from 
this Deity that the soul of man proceeded, it being 
regarded as a number or harmony. So far as the 
soul was the principle of life in man, it partook 
of the nature of the central fire. It was divided 
into two elements, a rational, which had its seat in 
the brain, and an irrational one, which comprised 
the passions, and lived in the heart. The latter 
was believed to perish, but the former was im^- 
mortal, because it had an immortal origin. Even 
animals had a germ of reason. Only their defective 
organization and • the want of language prevented 
its development. The transmigration of souls was 
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regarded only in the light of a purification. Souls 
under the dominion of sensuality either passed into 
the bodies of animals, or, if incurable, were thrust 
down to Tartarus, to meet with expiation or con- 
dign punishment. The pure were exalted to higher 
modes of life, and finally to an existence without a 
body. 

Happiness consisted in the perfection of the 
virtue of the soul ; hence their maxims related more 
to the restraint of the passions, especially anger, 
and the cultivation of endurance, than to science. 

Likeness to Deity was to be the object of all 
endeavors, man becoming better as he approaches 
the gods, who are the guardian and eyes of men, 
guiding the reason as well as exercising an influence 
over external circumstances. Man’s soul was a pos- 
session of the gods, confined at present in the body, 
as a species of prison from which he had no right 
to free it by suicide . 9 With this idea of Divine 
influence was attached that of the influence of 
daemons and heroes. (Socrates daemon.) Music 
was regarded as having great influence over the 
passions. Self-examination was strongly insisted 
upon. In a word, it was a system, that for that 
age of the world was wonderfully pure in its prac - 
9 Phaedo. 
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TmmXY account of Pythagoras, no less than of 
< p8 gAgP> Damon and Pythias and their times, would 
' be incomplete without some allusion to the 

Greek colonies in which they lived, and where they 
acted. 

The names Greece and Grecian, or, as they were 
termed in the times of Damon and Pythias, Hellas 
and Hellenes, did not indicate a country marked by 
any geographical lines, nor a people dwelling in what 
we now know as Greece, but included the whole 
body of Grecians, in whatever part of the world they 
might be settled. Thus the inhabitants of Trapezus, 
on the farthest shores of the Black Sea, and of Mas- 
salia, in the south of Gaul, and of Cyrene, in Africa, 

were as essentially Grecians as the inhabitants of 
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Athens and Sparta. They all gloried in the name 
of Hellenes, boasting of their descent from Helen, 
and frequently asserted their right — one only those 
of pure Grecian blood could claim — of contending 
in the Olympic games and other national festivals of 
Greece. 

Croton was especially noted for the number of 
prizes its inhabitants had gained in Olympic games. 

It would be foreign to our purpose to enter into 
any extended account of these colonies, and we pur- 
pose merely a brief narration of the history of those 
connected with, the story of Damon and Pythias, 
and of Pythagoras and his society. 

We do this, in part, to show that Damon and 
Pythias were, in every sense of the word, Grecians. 
The common history of that wonderful people was 
theirs. Its literature and traditions were their birth- 
right. The tales of valor and daring, the stories of 
adventure, the divine and heroic characters which 
Homer and Hesiod sung, were all theirs, by right. 
As Greeks, though distant from the fair skies of At- 
tica, or the rugged hill-sides of Sparta, they wor- 
shiped the same deities as were adored in Hellas ; 
and the sacred fire which was kept constantly burn- 
ing on the public hearth was taken from the Pryta- 
neum of the city from which the colony swarmed. 
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As a general rule, these colonies were more dem- 
ocratic in their ideas than the mother cities. This 
is but following a general law of all new settlements. 
Ancient customs and usages can not be preserved 
as at home. Men are thrown more into the society 
of each other. Those who, in older communities, 
surrounded themselves with a certain unapproacha- 
bleness, can not maintain this in a new land. 
Common hardships shared, common difficulties over- 
come, and common dangers faced, place men more 
on an equality. Hence we find it difficult for a 
man, or a class of men, to exercise a permanent 
authority over other colonists. This explains the 
love of freedom so prevalent in these cities of Magna 
Graecia, and which Damon manifested in so eminent 
a manner, in opposing the designs of Dionysius. 
Owing to the freedom of their institutions, and their 
favorable position for commercial enterprises, many 
of the Greek colonies became the most flourishing 
cities in the Hellenic world. 

The colonies of Sicily, of which Syracuse was the 
principal, began to be founded soon after the first 
Olympiad, 776 B. C. The greater part of Sicily 
was at this time inhabited by rude tribes, who were 
easily driven, by the Greeks, into the interior. The 
fertility of the soil, combined with the ease of acqui- 
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sition, soon attracted numerous colonists from vari- 
ous parts of Greece, and the coast of Sicily was 
rapidly surrounded by a chain of most flourishing 
cities. Of these, Syracuse became the most power- 
ful. It was founded by the Corinthian, Archias, 
734 B. C. At the height of its power, it numbered 
500,000 inhabitants, and was surrounded by a wall 
twenty-two miles in circumference. 

The history of this city is veiled in obscurity un- 
til the fifth century B. C. During this century two 
desperate attempts were made to capture it — one by 
the Carthaginians, under Hamilcar, the father of 
' Hannibal, and the other by the Athenians. The 
first attempt was made 480 B. C., on the very day 
that the Greeks gained the brilliant victory over 
the Persians at Salamis. Geloh, with 50,000 foot 
and 5,000 horse of the Syracusians, after a bloody 
and desperate engagement, defeated Hamilcar with 
an army of 300,000, destroying 150,000, and captur- 
ing the greater part of the remainder. 

The other attempt, as having a direct bearing 
upon our subject, demands a more extended notice. 

It was in this attempt to capture Syracuse, that 
the Athenian power, which had become so strong in 
Greece as to overshadow all the other States, was 
broken. Some time about the year 428 B. C., the 
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feuds of race, which had been so disastrous to the rest 
of Greece, broke out in Sicily. The Dorian cities 
of the island, with Syracuse at their head, joined the 
Peloponnesian Confederacy, and declared war against 
the other cities. These latter applied to Athens for 
help, and an expedition was sent against Syracuse, 
but proved a failure, and its leaders were either fined 
or banished. In the year 415 B. C., Athens, con- 
ceited in her own strength, and urged to the under- 
taking by the ambition of Alcibiades, decided, 
contrary to the advice of her best citizens — Soc- 
rates among the number— to attempt the conquest 
of Sicily. 

The departure of the Jarmament was a spectacle, 
imposing in the extreme. At day-break the chosen 
body of troops marched from Athens to Piraeus to 
embark, accompanied by nearly the whole popula- 
tion. One hundred war vessels, each with three 
banks of oars, received them. As the ships were 
preparing to slip their moorings, the sound of the 
trumpet enjoined silence, and the voice of the herald, 
accompanied by the people, was lifted up in prayer. 
But one of that vast force returned to tell of its 
fate. 

This force, augmented to more than eight hun- 
dred vessels, after some delays reached Syracuse, 
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and began its investment. At first they were suc- 
cessful, the Syracusians even sending messages to 
Nicias, the Athenian commander, to treat of terms. 
Overconfidence on the Athenian side, and the ar- 
rival of aid from the Spartans for Syracuse, com- 
bined perhaps with treachery on the part of Nicias, 
changed the fortune of war. v 

To understand the plan of the battle which de- 
cided the fate of Syracuse, it will be necessary to 
give a description of the city. It consisted of two 
parts, the inner and outer city, as they were termed. 
The former of these — the older settlement — covered 
the rocky islet of Ortygia, the latter covered the 
high ground of the peninsula north of Ortygia, and 
was completely separated from the inner city. This 
island, to which the modern city is confined, is of 
oblong shape, about two miles in circumference, and 
is admirably situated for defense, lying across the 
narrow entrance to the port of Syracuse, with the 
Great Harbor on the west and the Little Harbor on 
the east. The island is separated from the main 
land by a narrow channel, which had been bridged 
over by Gelon. The Great Harbor is a splendid 
bay, about five miles in circumference, while the 
Little Port was spacious enough to receive a large 
fleet of ships of war. The city was surrounded by 
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a wall, and was also defended by the nature of 
the ground. West and north-west of the outer 
city stood two unfortified suburbs called Tych6 
and Neapolis. It was doubtless at one of these 
places that the villa of Damon was situated, and 
whither he hastened at the time of his six-hour 
reprieve. 

In this Great Harbor the decisive battle was 
fought. The Syracusians had blocked its entrance 
with a line of ships moored across it, and as the 
Athenians were already, according to the custom 
of those days, beached inside, they were cut off 
from all hope unless they could succeed in forcing 
this line, and thus escape. Their fleet still num- 
bered one hundred and ten triremes, or three-decked 
vessels, which were furnished with grappling-irons, 
and a large body of land forces to act as marines. 
Previous to entering into the fight, Nicias, their 
commander, addressed them in a stirring speech, 
setting before them the fact that not only their own 
fate but that of Athens depended on the events of 
that day. 

Dr. Smith, in his History of Greece, has given 
a graphic description of this event, which we copy 
entire. 

* Never perhaps was a battle fought under cir- 
10 
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cumstances of such intense interest, or witnessed 
by so many spectators vitally concerned in the re- 
sult. The basin of the Great Harbor, about five 
miles in circumference, in which nearly two hundred 
ships, each with a crew of more than two hundred 
men, were about to engage, was lined with spec- 
tators ; while the walls of Ortygia overhanging the 
water were crowded with old men, women, and chil- 
dren, anxious to behold a conflict which was to 
decide the fate of their enemies, if not their own. 
The surface of the water swarmed with Syracusian 
small craft, many of them manned by youthful vol- 
unteers of the best families, ready to direct their 
services wherever they might be wanted. The 
whole scene, except in its terrible reality, and the 
momentous interests depending on it, resembled on 
a large scale the naumachiae exhibited by the Ro- 
man emperors for the amusement of their subjects. 
The Syracusian fleet, consisting of seventy-six tri- 
remes, was the first to leave the shore. A con- 
siderable portion was detached to guard the barrier 
at the mouth of the harbor. Hither was directed 
the first and most impetuous attack of the Athe- 
nians, who sought to break through the narrow open- 
ing which had been left for the passage of merchant 
vessels. The onset was repulsed, and the battle 
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then became general. The shouts of the comba- 
tants, and the crash of the iron heads of the vessels 
as they were driven together, resounded over the 
water, and were answered on shore by the cheers 
or wailings of the spectators, as their friends were 
victorious or vanquished. For a long time the 
battle was maintained with heroic courage and 
dubious result. At length, as the Athenian vessels 
began to yield and make back toward the shore, a 
universal shriek of horror and despair arose from 
the Athenian army, while shouts of joy and victory 
were raised from the pursuing vessels, and were 
echoed back from the Syracusians on land .” 1 

The Athenians succeeded in saving only sixty 
ships (about half of their fleet), while the Syra- 
cusians were reduced to fifty. 

Demosthenes and Nicias urged the Athenians to 
make one more attempt, but in vain. The forty 
thousand troops oil land started for the interior, 
closely pursued by the victorious Syracusians. At 
the end of the sixth day's march but ten thousand 
were left, and these surrendered at discretion. 

Syracuse at the time of this struggle with Athens 
was ruled by an aristocracy, with Hermocrates at 
its head After the repulse and utter destruction 
4 Smith’s Student’s Greece, pp. 342-3. 
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of the Athenian armament he was for a time the 
idol of the city, but his life is only a repetition 
of that of every other ruler of Syracuse at that 
time. About 410 B. C., the democratic party 
coming into power, he was banished, and Diodes, 
the leader of the popular party, became undis- 
puted master of the Syracusian government. This 
Diodes was the author of the famous code of 
laws which bears his name. These, though demo- 
cratic in their essence, were of such a just and 
equitable character, that they continued in force 
long after Syracuse had fallen under the dominion 
of the tyrants, and indeed as long as the inhabit- 
ants were allowed to be governed by laws of their 
own. 

But republics are proverbially ungrateful, and the 
history of Diodes forms no exception. Two years 
after his accession to power, being unsuccessful in 
battle, he was in turn banished. Upon this, Her- 
mocrates made a last desperate attempt to re-enter 
the city and regain the power, but was slain in the 
attempt, 407 B. C., and the city still remained a 
republic. 

In this attempt of Hermocrates, the most brilliant 
ruler Syracuse ever had, and the one most inti- 
mately connected with our history, came into notice. 
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This was the celebrated Dionysius the Elder, who 
was bom 430 B. C., and was, consequently, but 
twenty-three years of age at this time. He was 
the son of Hermocrates, another of the same name 
as the banished, and at this time dead, ruler of 
Syracuse. Dionysius was of humble origin, but 
had received a good education, and began life as a 
clerk. He"had taken an active part in this unsuc- 
cessful attempt of Hermocrates, and was so severely 
wounded as to be left for dead, a circumstance 
which saved him from the sentence of banishment 
pronounced upon the adherents of Hermocrates. 
Left in the city, such were his address and talents 
that he soon placed himself at the head of the 
aristocratical party, and also gained influence with 
the people so rapidly, that on the deposition of the 
Syracusians, who had been unsuccessful against the 
Carthaginians, he procured his appointment’ as one 
of their successors. It was but a short time before 
his colleagues were dismissed on charges of treach- 
ery and corruption, instigated by Dionysius, and the 
latter was appointed sole general with unlimited and 
irresponsible power. v 

This position by no means implied the exercise 
of sovereign power — Syracuse was still a republic, 
and the Ecclesia, or assembly of the citizens, still 
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met. But every measure of Dionysius showed but 
too plainly what was his aim, and we may date 
from this period the beginning of his tyranny or 
reign, which lasted without intermission for thirty- 
eight years. Asserting that an attempt had been 
made upon his life, he procured a body-guard, which 
a too subservient Senate speedily increased to one 
thousand.* At the same time he induced the Syra- 
cusians to double the pay of his troops, and remove 
officers not favorable to himself and replace them 
by creatures of his own. In a little time he found 
himself strong enough to procure the condemnation 
of the leaders of the opposite party, and with these 
banished, an army officered by his creatures, and a 
servile Senate, at the early age of twenty-five, he 
openly seized the supreme power, B. C. 405. 

His first operations in war were unsuccessful, and 
his enemies, embracing the opportunity, stirred Syr- 
acuse to revolt, and proclaimed a republic. For a 
moment they were successful, and the followers of 
Diodes were again masters of the city, but the sud- 
den return of Dionysius from his camp at Gela dis- 
concerted their plans and compelled them to flee 
from the city. 

The power of Dionysius was now absolute, and 
he gave his whole attention to strengthening it both 
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at home and abroad. The island Ortygia was con- 
verted into a strong fortress, and only his immediate 
attendants were allowed to dwell upon it. Another 
revolt broke out, but was soon crushed, and from 
this time his rule was undisputed, he having greater 
power than any other Grecian ever enjoyed, with 
the possible exception of Alexander the Great. By 
the year 384 B. C. he had possessed himself of 
the greater part of Sicily, and a considerable por- 
tion of Magna Graecia, and had raised Syracuse to 
be one* of the chief Grecian States, second in influ- 
ence, if indeed second, to Sparta alone. Under his 
sway, Syracuse was strengthened and embellished 
with new fortifications, docks, arsenals, and other 
public buildings, and became superior even to Ath- 
ens in extent and population. 

Dionysius died 367 B. C. Love of powei^was 
his ruling passion ; the desire of literary fame, the 
second. In his manner of life he was moderate 
and temperate ; but he was a stranger to pity, and 
never suffered it to check him in the pursuit of his 
ends. Though courageous, he was so fearful of 
treachery, as to live a life of constant dread, suspi- 
cious even of his nearest friends and relatives. The 
story of Dionysius and his flatterer, Damocles, well 
illustrates his uneasiness. 
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The character of Dionysius was not all that has 
been represented. Many of the stories related of 
him are doubtless gross exaggerations. But though 
this is true, the hatred of his character was not 
altogether undeserved. He was undoubtedly a man 
of great energy and activity, but he was altogether 
unscrupulous, and had no thought beyond his per- 
sonal aggrandizement. 

Such a man was it who was so moved at the un- 
wavering friendship of Damon and Pythias, and in 
view of his character and suspicious nature, Ve can 
wonder but little that it was so surprisingly strange 
to him. It was a new revelation — a manifestation 
of human nature to him in a new light — a revela- 
tion little short of divine; but recognizing its no- 
bility, the king became the suppliant, and the 
, captive the benefactor. 

A few words concerning Croton and Sybaris will 
close our account of the Greek colonies. These 
two cities, which hold such an important place in 
the history of Pythagoras and his society, were the 
earliest as well as the most prosperous of the Greek 
settlements in Southern Italy, or Magna Graecia, 
as this territory was called. They were both sit- 
uated on the Gulf of Tarentum, both settled from 
Achaia, and their lands were conterminous. Cro* 
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ton was situated not far to the west of the south- 
eastern extremity of the gulf. On this promontory 
was built the magnificent temple of Here, or Juno. 
A solitary column of this temple is the only rem- 
nant of the grandeur of Croton. Sybaris was further 
up the gulf, where it makes its deepest indentation 
in the land. An idea of their situation may be 
easily got if we remember that the general shape 
of Italy is that of a foot, with the toes to the west- 
ward. Croton is on the heel of this huge foot, 
while Sybaris is near the ankle. Of these two 
cities, Sybaris was the oldest, having been planted 
in the year 720 B. C. It had not much the advan- 
tage of its rival and neighbor, however, as Croton 
was founded only ten years after, or 710 B. C. 

The fatal conflict between these two cities, fatal 
not only to Sybaris, which was razed to the ground, 
but to Croton and the other cities of Magna Graecia, 
took place 510 B. C., after they had enjoyed two 
hundred and ten years of uninterrupted prosperity. 
In this time, the position these cities had attained, 
not only in material splendor, but in the intellect- 
ual world, was surprising. It did not, to be sure, 
equal the prosperity of the settlements in our own 
country during the same number of years, but it 

was astonishing nevertheless. We do not know, 

11 
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however, the particulars of their increase. The 
general facts of their size, wealth, and power, are 
all that have come down tft us, but these sufficiently 
attest their magnificence. The walls of Sybaris 
were six miles in circumference, while those of 
Croton were twice as large. Both had powerful 
allies, both were the mother cities of other colonies, 
and their dominion extended across the Calabrian 
peninsula, from sea to sea. Their great wealth is. 
shown by the fact that five thousand horsemen, 
clothed in magnificent attire, formed a part in the 
procession in certain festivals of the city, while 
Athens, in her best days, could boast no more than 
twelve hundred. 

The fatal battle of Tracis was fought, as we have 
said, 510 B. C. In the circumstances which led to 
the struggle, there is no doubt but Sybaris was the 
aggressor. Owing to internal dissensions in this 
city, some five hundred of the wealthiest citizens, 
who were members of the oligarchal party, had been 
banished, and their property confiscated. They fled 
to Croton, and in accordance with the custom of 
the times, threw themselves as suppliants on the 
altars for protection. A body of powerful exiles, 
harbored in a city only twenty miles distant, natu- 
rally excited alarm at Sybaris, and its ruler, Telys, 
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demanded their surrender, threatening W2fr in case 
of refusal. Croton was in consternation. Its neigh- 
bor, Sybaris, was decidedly superior, but on the 
other hand, it had always been regarded as an act 
of impiety toward the gods, and one they would 
visit with swift and sure punishment, to surrender 
a suppliant. The fear of the Crotoniates was on 
the point of overcoming their respect for the rights 
of asylum, but at length the persuasion of Pythag- 
oras determined them to risk any hazard rather 
than incur the dishonor of betraying suppliants. 

On their refusal to surrender the exiles, the Sy- 
barites, three hundred thousand strong, marched to 
enforce their demand. At the utmost, one hundred 
thousand men were all the Crotoniates could mus- 
ter, but with these, under the command of Milo 
the Pythagorean, and most celebrated athlete of his 
time, they advanced to meet the enemy. A bloody 
battle was fought near the river Tracis, in which 
the Sybarites were utterly routed with prodigious 
slaughter, while the victors, fiercely provoked and 
giving no quarter, followed so hot in the pursuit that 
they took the city, dispersed its inhabitants, and 
crushed its power in the short space of seventy 
days. So eager were the Crotoniates to render the 
site of the city untenable, that they turned the 
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course of the river Crathis, so that its bed lay 
through the heart of the city. 

The destruction of Sybaris excited the strongest 
sympathy throughout the Hellenic world, and was 
productive of the most serious consequences. From 
its fall may be dated the decline of the Grecian 
power in Magna Graecia. One strong power that 
held the natives of Italy in check was destroyed, 
and the other cities found it more and more diffi- 
cult to repress the Osco-Pelasgian tribes. The 
Eternal City had already begun its course of em- 
pire, and this in the North, and Syracuse in the 
South, soon proved too strong for the weakened 
colonies of central Italy. 
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B HE story of Damon and Pythias, is one 
that “ the world will not willingly let die.” 
For nearly half man's historic life has 
it stood forth with a beauty and luster that an ad- 
vancing civilization and a higher idea of humanity’s 
claim upon humanity has in no wise dimmed. Other 
deeds and other men have come to be forgotten or 
despised* Year after year is making the world bet- 
ter, purer, holier. The kingly ideas that sway men’s 
hearts are less savage every hour. The thoughts 
that were the guiding ones of last year, this finds 
too narrow, if not positively base. Some murderous 
Barabbas may be welcomed with shouts to-day, but 
it is the rejected and ’despised Christ that lordly 
centuries call Master. 
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But in the midst of these changes, the story of 
the friendship of Damon and Pythias has in no de- 
gree lost its power over men. No nobler instance 
of self-sacrifice, no more sacred example of true 
friendship, relieves the long dark story of selfishness 
the world has been writing with its blood. The 
Christian of to-day, no less than the heathen of that 
olden time, is moved to admiration and stimulated 
to emulation by its recital. It is a story that be- 
longs to no age or clime, but to humanity, forever 
and always. 

And there is reason that this should be so. The 
men who, in the long run, have governed the world, 
have been those who knew the human heart, those 
who caught the sound of its beating and marched, 
in their life journey, to its time and tune. Such 
men are truly kings, not by any priestly anointing, 
but in the only true sense, “ Dei gratia .” These, 
though they have never worn the purple, nor chilled 
nations with fear, have a kingdom without metes 
and bounds, with a reign whose duration knows no 
“ Le roi est mort .” 

In this view Damon and Pythias are of the royal 
house of humanity. Crowns were their birthright, 
and empire their heritage — an empire, not over acres 
and houses, but over lives. Life is every year reck- 
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oned more internal. Not slaughtered millions, not 
boundless wealth, measure life, but the inner acts of 
man, the kindness that prompts to deeds of mercy, 
the benevolence that takes form in charity, and, 
above all, the spirit of true love resident in man, 
that has sent him forth into the world, a messenger 
of good tidings, God’s almoner of peace. These are 
the things that make up life. 

Here is the secret of the influence this friendship 
has had. It is because it realizes the ideal of true 
life, because it is in accordance with the spirit of the 
perfect age of which every man’s heart has a proph- 
ecy, and which causes him to recognize a kin in 
whatever is like it. 

For a confirmation of our words, we ask the reader 
to go no further than the history of the Order of 
the Knights of Pythias. Its founders, deeply moved 
themselves by the simple touching story, thought 
they saw in it the lesson that would teach men 
their holiest duties, and join heart to heart in firm- 
est bonds of friendship. They told the story, and 
besought men to join with them in proclaiming its 
evangel. One after another heard the message 
gladly, and, bowing about the altar, pledged hand 
and heart, even unto death. To-night, as the even- 
ing shadows fall, and the sound of the gavel clinks 
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out into the darkened air, 100,000 of God’s freemen 
will answer, and own they are bound to be faithful 
and true, even till their hearts are frozen into silence. 

Of the personal history of Damon and Pythias, 
we know very little. When they were born, how 
they lived, or when they died, no one in their day 
took the trouble to note down. They stand forth 
from their own age, known only by one act ; but 
they stand brilliant as a form of light in the darkest 
midnight. It might gratify our curiosity to know 
more about the details of their lives, to have an- 
swered those two questions that always force them- 
selves upon us — Whence? whither? And yet 
perhaps it is better as it is. If we would know 
what manner of men they were, and what manner 
of life they lived — I mean true life, not eatings and 
drinkings — all that we need is to enter into the spirit 
of the act that has made their name to endure as 
long as there is a true brave heart to admire true 
bravery. When we have done this, we shall know 
their lives better than any chronology of events could 
teach us. 

These two friends, Damon and Pythias, lived in 
Syracuse at the close of the fifth and beginning of 
the fourth century B. C. At this time Syracuse 
was in the zenith of its power. Hasdrubal and the 
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Carthaginians, and even Athens with its powerful 
armaments, were forced to own this island city as 
victor. It swayed an empire such as no other Greek 
city ever ruled. This prosperity was due to the 
superior talents and administrative abilities of the 
elder Dionysius, who had seized the government of 
the city, and overturned the democracy previously 
existing there. It was at the time of this usurpa- 
tion of Dionysius that the events occurred that have 
made the names of these two Syracusans historic. 
They were both followers of Pythagoras, members 
of his society, which continued to exist years after 
the destruction of its political power, and appear 
to have been thoroughly imbued with the ideas of 
this wonderful man. The teachings they received 
within the secret recess of this Fraternity seem to 
have, given a decidedly democratic basis to their 
minds. Not that republicanism was distinctly 
taught in the Pythagorean system, but the whole 
tendency of its precepts and, above all, the fraternity 
that it insisted should exist between its members, 
could but foster and develop a strong democratic 
feeling. So we find that while one, Pythias, was a 
soldier by profession, and had taken an active part 
in the wars which his native city was constantly 
waging with the Carthaginians, and the other, Da- 
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mon, had given himself up to philosophical pursuits, 
they had equally an ardent patriotism and a deter- 
mined hatred of tyranny. The constant wars in 
which Syracuse was engaged, and the internal strife 
consequent upon the changes of rulers, made it 
comparatively easy for a successful general, were he 
ambitious, to possess himself of the rule of the city. 
Hence, changes of government were frequent and 
violent. Aristocracies were supplanted by turbulent 
democracies, and these gave way, in turn, to despotic 
rule. These latter were called tyrannies by the 
Greeks, a name, as is well known, referring rather 
to the mode in which power was gained, than to 
that in which it was exercised. 

It was such a series of events that led Damon to 
the act, that, but for the ardent friendship of Pyth- 
ias, had cost him his life. As we have narrated in 
another place, 1 at the time of the Athenian invasion 
413 B. C., the government was in the hands of a 
mild aristocracy, with Hermocrates as its leader. 
On his banishment, three years later, a democracy, 
with Diodes at its head, took its place. Under the 
new regime, Damon and Pythias both occupied 
prominent places, Pythias in the army and Damon 
in the Senate. The fate of Diodes is uncertain. 

1 Chapter VIL 
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He is reported to have slain himself for a violation 
of one of his own laws, which forbade any one, under 
pain of death, to enter the Senate Chamber armed. 
After the death of Diodes, the government remained 
still a democracy, but Dionysius now began plotting 
its overthrow, slowly at first, as he was not sure of 
the army. Damon, suspecting the designs of Di- 
onysius, watched him closely, and overhearing an 
officer tampering with the fidelity of some troops, 
interfered in such a manner that his life nearly 
paid the forfeit, being saved only by the timely 
aid of Pythias and his great popularity among the 
soldiers. 

Fearing that this was but the precursor to still 
more violent measures, Damon hastened to the 
Senate Chamber, while his friend sought the house 
of his expectant bride. Arriving at the Senate his 
worst fears were confirmed by the presence of a 
large body of soldiery, a thing positively forbidden 
by law. His astonishment was still further in- 
creased by a proposition to allow Dionysius a large 
body-guard. Nothing daunted by the outcries and 
tokens of dissent of the senators, Damon raised his 
voice against this violation of law, and at last de- 
spairing of his country’s liberties were the tyrant 
permitted to live, attempted to take his life. It 
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was an act worthy of the best days of Roman 
patriotism. 

Foiled in his attempt, Damon was hurried away 
to instant execution, while Dionysius, artfully taking 
advantage of the situation, succeeded in having the 
guard doubled. In the mean time, Pythias, know- 
ing in part the designs of the tyrant, and fearing 
his great patriotism would lead his friend into 
danger, hastened from the side of his bride to the 
Senate House in time to see Damon hurried to ex- 
ecution, he having been denied a few hours' respite 
to bid his wife and child good-by. Pythias ear- 
nestly joined his supplications to those of Damon, 
offering to take his place and be surety, even to 
death, for the return of his friend. The tyrant, 
struck by this strange offer, and fearing, perhaps, 
the influence of Pythias over the soldiery did he 
refuse, consented to the exchange, allowing the 
captive six hours to go and return, assuring him if 
he were not back by sunset his friend Pythias 
should suffer in his stead. Damon hastened from 
the city to his villa in the suburbs, while Pythias, 
in chains, was thrust into a dungeon. 

Dionysius, as we have stated in a previous chap- 
ter, was by nature very suspicious, hiving no faith 
in the pretended friendships of those about him, 
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and even denying that there was any such thing. 
On such a man, the willingness with which Pythias 
took Demon’s place, could but make a deep im- 
pression. Still incredulous, he disguised himself, 
and going to the prison, endeavored to persuade 
Pythias to flee, offering him every inducement and 
bringing every argument to bear, to shake his 
determination. 

While Dionysius was striving thus, the bride of 
Pythias, whom he had left unwedded at the altar 
that he might rescue his friend, came into the 
prison, and falling before him, besought him, by all 
the inducements she could bring, to fly, and pointed 
to the vessel with sails unfurled, that had been pre- 
pared to convey him to another land. It was a 
terrible trial to which Pythias was subjected. The 
tyrant’s positive statement that Damon would not 
return, the safety promised by the awaiting ship, 
and, above all, the beseeching bride giving open ex- 
pression to her doubts of Damon’s faithfulness, and 
begging in agony that she might not see Pythias 
die on her expected wedding day, formed induce- 
ments almost too strong for human nature to resist. 
But resist he did, and back to the dungeon he went 
to await the dread hour. 

While affairs were thus in Syracuse, Damon, 
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mounted on a swift horse and attended by his faith- 
ful freedman, had sped to his home, and without 
telling his family the reason of his haste, said fare- 
well, and was about to return to Syracuse. Judge 
of his surprise to find his servant had slain his 
horse to prevent his return. 

At Syracuse the hours of the afternoon were 
swiftly passing. The shadows began to lengthen 
along the valley of the Anapus, while those on the 
dial in the great square of the city darkened mo- 
ment after moment, but Damon had not returned. 
As the sunset hour drew near, and still there were 
no signs of his appearance, no hastening horseman, 
no dust cloud on the distant hill-side, Pythias was 
led forth to execution. Dionysius was doubtless 
still more convinced that friendship was only words. 
Nothing daunted, with a still firm faith in the honor 
of his friend, Pythias ascended the scaffold, unterri- 
fied at the sight of the ax and block, the instru- 
ments of his now certain death. 

The hour drew near. Out in the west the sun 
was sinking lower. Over in the east the shadows 
were climbing the walls of embattled Ortygia. A 
thin line of light, darkened on the dial, # and a head- 
less trunk and trunkless head would be all earth 
held of this brave soul. 
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But at this instant, dust-stained and breathless, 

V 

Damon broke through the line of guards, and fell 
exhausted before the scaffold. It was a moment of 
intense joy to the rescued Pythias, and of intense 
surprise to the wondering tyrant. Pythias rejoiced, 
not that his friend had returned to suffer death, but 
that Damon’s honor had been vindicated ; and the 
tyrant wondered at such devoted friendship and faith- 
fulness to a pledged word in such trying circum- 
stances. It was a new revelation of character to him. 
He could illy spare such men. Damon was par- 
doned at once, and Dionysius begged the privilege 
of being a third in that firm friendship of which he 
had seen such a convincing proof. 

And this example did not spend its force that 
afternoon in Syracuse. There is something in the 
life and acts of a true man that is superior to time, 
that is and will be when time is no more. On such 
eternity is stamped. This is such an action. When 
men cease to admire true manliness, when the world 
has forgotten that its truest thing is a true life, 
when it is willing to tear out the pages of its history 
on which it has written its best, and noblest, and 
brightest deeds, then, and not till then, shall men 
cease to be moved by the story of Damon and 
Pythias, 
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It has been doubted whether this account of Da- 
mon and Pythias was not, like many of the other 
tales of the ancients, purely a fiction. As often as 
this has been repeated, it is without the least war- 
rant. Grete, who has probably done most to destroy 
belief in the mythical Greek legends, and to give us 
a correct history of Greece, regards this story as 
well authenticated. He says, “The story of the de- 
voted attachment of the two Pythagoreans, Damon 
and Phintias, appears to be very well attested. 
Aristoxenus heard it from the lips of the younger 
Dionysius, the despot.” It will require something 
besides assertion to impugn such authority. 

It should, however, be said, that though the main 
facts are as stated, in several minor matters, that do 
not in the least affect the story, there are some 
variations in the different accounts. Phintias is 
probably the true name of one, instead of Pythias ; 
and, in some accounts, Damon is represented as 
taking the place of Phintias, instead of the opposite. 
The main facts are the same, however, in all versions. 

We have thus briefly — far too much so, we fear — 
attempted to show what developed, in the lives of 
Damon and Pythias, such a glorious manifestation 
of friendship. Out of all the Mysteries of the ancient 
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world, Pythagoras gathered what was good, and fused 
it into one mass. Dust specks they came to him ; 
massive gold they left his hand. He -found, as he 
journeyed over the world, many of the deepest and 
divinest truths taught in these Societies. To these 
great truths he added one other, friendship. With 
an insight that seems almost a prophecy, he saw 
that the aim of all instruction on earth should be to 
bind men together: He taught not, as One after- 
ward did, “ That ye love one another,” but he spoke 
of brotherly love as none other did for forty centuries 
of time. He dreamed of a coming age of gold, and 
his design was to hasten its coming. Virgil, bor- 
rowing from the Mysteries, sings of this age in a 
strain of sublime and lofty eloquence : “ The last 
era of Cumaean song is now arrived. The great 
series of ages begins anew. Now, too, returns the 
virgin Astraea — returns the reign of Saturn. The 
serpent's sting shall die, and poison's fallacious plant 

a 

shall die, and the Assyrian spikenard grow on every 
soil; and blushing grapes shall hang on brambles 
rude, and dewy honey from hard oaks distill ; and 
fruits and flowers shall spring up every-where with- 
out man's care or toil. The sacred Destinies, har- 
monious in the established order of the Fates, will 

sing to their spindles, as they spin the mysterious 
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threads of life. ‘Roll on, ye Golden Ages, roll!’” 
In such a school were Damon and Pythias edu- 
cated; in such hopes they lived, and from such 
impulses they acted. Twice have a thousand years 
passed since then, and what is the promise of the 
hour ? The age of gold has not come yet, but there 
are earnest hearts praying for it, and earnest brains 
toiling for it. Every one that bows with us about 
an altar consecrated to true friendship is a positive 
force to hasten its coming. We may not see its 
dawn. “When this festal day comes, then will our 
children’s children be no more. We stand now in 
the evening, and see, at the close of our dark day, 
the sun go down with a red-hot glory, and promise, 
behind the last cloud, the still, serene Sabbath-day 
of humanity; but our posterity have yet to travel 
through a night full of wind, and through a cloud 
full of poison, till at last, over a happier earth, an 

eternal morning-wind, full of blossom-spirits, mov- 

♦ 

ing on before the sun, expelling all clouds, shall 
breathe on men without a sigh .” 2 

Happy eyes, that shall see this morning ! Happy 
hearts, that shall feel its rapture! The sight and 
rapture are not for us. We are born to the toil and 
struggle. 

•Jean Paul, Hesperus, Vol. I, 497. 
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HERE have been certain hours in the 
world's history that have been especially 
fitted for the announcement of some great 
idea, for the inception of some great design. Nature 
and Providence always provide for the needs of the 
world. When that need is a present and pressing 
one, then it is met. And men's wants are supplied 
not much in advance. They are ever taught the 
lesson, “Take no thought for the morrow." They 
had lived on for ages satisfied with the means of 
communication that were furnished by wind and 
beast. But there came a time when men were no 
longer divided by barriers of hatred, when com- 
merce and civilization had brought them into a 

closer union, and the old methods of communica- 
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tion were too slow. There was a call for something 
better, and the call was not in vain. The steam- 
ship, the railway, the telegraph, the cable, followed 
one another in rapid succession. When something 
better still is demanded, and mankind makes its 
draft upon Nature, it will not be dishonored. 

But this principle holds true not only in regard 
to Nature, but in history as well. It is a deeply in- 
teresting study to look over the world’s history and 
see how, when humanity was ready for some new 
idea, there has always been some one to think it 
and speak it. When the tale of bricks has grown 
burdensome, there has come to it some Moses to 
lead it from bondage to a land of promise. Luther, 
Cromwell, Napoleon, are names that come readily 
to mind in connection with these advances of hu- 
manity. 

And it is to be observed, that the hours when 
humanity has struck its tents and sought new camp- 
ing-grounds have been to all appearances strangely 
inopportune. It has been in the midst of over- 
turnings and upheavals, when the very foundations 
of society seemed to be broken up, when with bit in 
teeth, and a loose rein, the world was dashing on 
to apparent destruction. Just at this hour some 
strong hand has grasped the reins, and a strong arm 
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has curbed the raging world. Men have not seen 
this at the time. They have seen the toil and strife, 
the battle and the blood, the terrible sea before, and 
the still more terrible Egyptians behind, but the 
great deliverance is a thing which becomes great in 
its after results, not in its present accomplishments. 

And we take it that the “ Knights of Pythias ” 
is just such a movement. It was founded at an 
hour that was loudly calling for a new proclamation 
of the well-nigh forgotten lessons of Friendship and 
Fraternity. We have not yet forgotten the hour. 
Its griefs are too fresh, its sorrows too deep, to have 
passed away. While we no longer cherish malice 
in the heart, yet, like some terrible dream, its scenes 
are often before us and always come with a shudder. 
One of the most baneful effects of our civil war was 
the sundering of all ties that had bound men to- 
gether, the father from son, brother from brother. 
And this sundering was not only between those 
who were opposed to each other at the battle’s 
front, but it extended to those who in political prin- 
ciples were joined. Greed seemed to be the god of 
the hour. For gain, men were bartering all that 
was true and pure. They had taken their holiest 
and dearest friendships and gone into the Babel 
mart, and bartered them away for gold. All was 
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disunion, discord, anarchy, not only in the political 
world, but in men’s hearts as well. It was an hour 
that had gone down into the depths of its sorrows, 
and was wailing loudly for some one with power to 
whisper to the world its holy lessons of Friendship, 
and lead men to Fraternity again. 

And yet it seemed an hour the most unpromising 
for such a duty. Would men stop in the rush of 
business to hear of such things ? With the pleas- 
ing clink of gold filling their ears, would they listen 
to the voice of Friendship? It was certainly un- 
promising, but the attempt was made. 

Just how far the views we have advanced in- 
fluenced the mind of the “Founder” of our Order, 
we can not tell, but it is very evident that their 
force must have impressed him. Whether they did 
or not, matters very little. The Order was what 
the hour needed, and he was only the instrument 
for meeting this need. 

The idea of an Order, having for its main pur- 
pose the inculcation of lessons of Friendship, and 
based upon the old story of Damon and Pythias, 
seems to have originated with Brother P. S. C. J. H. 
Rathbone. A rough draft of the First Degree was 
written by him at Eagle Harbor, Mich., in the 
Winter of 1860-61, but not used at the time. At 
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Washington, D. C., in the Winter of 1863-64, he 
made the acquaintance of J. T. K. Plant, P. S. C., and 
read him this Ritual. Others were taken into their 
confidence. On the evening of February 15, 1864, 
several gentlemen, members of the Orion Glee Club, 
met at No. 369 F Street, and decided to form a 
society, based on this Ritual. A committee was 
appointed to procure members. These were invited 
to meet at Temperance Hall, Washington, D. C., 
on the evening of the 19th February, 1864. The 
record of this meeting, taken from the record book 
of Washington Lodge, No 1, is as follows. We quote 
at second-hand from “The Knight’s Armor.” 

Washington, February 19, 1864. ) 

At the Temperance Hall, Friday Evening. ) 

“ Upon agreement, a number of gentlemen met, 
and after some conversation upon the subject, they 
were called to order, and, upon motion of Mr. J. H. 
Rathbone, a chairman of the meeting was proposed, 
and Mr. J. T. K. Plant was unanimously called to the 
chair, and D. L. Burnett nominated as Secretary. 
After organizing as above, the object of the meeting 
was stated to be the organization or foundation of 
a society, its business and operations to be of a 
secret character, having for its ultimate object 

Friendship, Benevolence, and Charity. Before pro- 
*3 
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ceeding further, those present were requested to 
subscribe to an oath, laid down afterward in the 
Initiatory. All present having signified their will- 
ingness to do so, the same was administered to 
them, by reading the same by J. H. Rathbone. 
After taking the oath, on motion, it was resolved 
that this Order be styled the Knights of Pythias. 

“ On motion that a Committee be appointed to 
prepare a Ritual of opening and closing a Lodge, 
and of the ceremony of initiation into the same, the 
Chair appointed Brother J. H. Rathbone as said 
Committee, who immediately reported a Ritual, 
which he had prepared, and which, upon being 
read, was adopted. The Lodge then went into an 
election of officers, which resulted as follows : 

Brother J. H. Rathbone, Worthy Chancellor. 

Joel R. Woodruff, Vice-Chancellor. 

J. T. K. Plant, Venerable Patriarch. 

D. L. Burnett, Worthy Scribe. 

A. Van DerVeer, Banker. 

R. A. Champion, Assistant Banker. 

George R. Covert, Assistant Scribe. 

“ The Worthy Chancellor then appointed Brother 
M. H. Van DerVeer to be Worthy Guide, and A. 
Roderique as Inside Steward, and Brothers Kim- 
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ball, Roberts, D. C., and W. H. Burnett to be 
Choral Knights. The Worthy Chancellor then ap- 
pointed a Committee to prepare a Ritual for the 
first Degree (now the second), signs, etc., as follows : 
Brothers Kimball, Champion, and W. H. Burnett, 
and V. P. J. T. K. Plant, and W. C. J. H. Rath- 
bone, as Chairman, added. Also, Committees to 
procure Regalia, etc., after which this, the first meet- 
ing of the Order, adjourned to meet again the even- 
ing of the 23d inst., to complete the organization.” 

Such was the beginning of the Knights of Pythias 
as an organization. Few, if any, present that Fri- 
day evening, in their wildest dreams, pictured its re- 
sults. Doubtless some visions of success flashed 
before them, some prophecies of the work they 
could accomplish. They may have thought that in 
some distant day men might rise up and call them 
blessed ; that after they were dead, and others had 
taken their places, and worked out the ideas they 
had only drafted, their names would be as imper- 
ishable as those of Damon and Pythias; but to 
think that in less than seven years one hundred 
thousand should listen to the story of that night 
with gratitude m their hearts, was something too 
wild and too daring to dream even ! But such is 
the reality — a reality that astonishes all calculations. 
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It will be noticed, from the Record we have given, 
that the Laws and Ritual differed in several re- 
spects from the one now in use. There have been 
changes made at various times, which will be noted 
in their proper place. At first the office of Ven- 
erable Patriarch was the third \ instead of first as 
now ; there were several offices which experience 
showed to be useless, as Assistant Scribe and 
Banker ; the title of Scribe was afterward changed, 
and the office of Financial Scribe added. 

The Committees appointed on the 19th went 
earnestly to work, and at the adjourned meeting on 
the 23d of February, were ready to report a De- 
gree Ritual. This was subjected to a severe scru- 
tiny and test and finally adopted, and the Committee 
discharged. The other Committees reported pro- 
gress, and were continued. 

Four days afterward, February 27th, the Lodge 
again met. The members, as well as the Commit- 
tees, had been diligently at work, and several appli- 
cations for membership w6re read and considered. 
A Committee was also appointed to prepare a Rit- 
ual for the second Degree — now the third — who 
reported a form at a subsequent meeting, which 
was adopted. 

With the adoption of this Degree, the Lodge and 
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the Order were first fairly at work. The Brothers 
labored zealously ; good men and true were added 
to their numbers, and all seemed to promise the 
greatest success. On the 24th of March the first 
regular quarterly election was held, the regular offi- 
cers were elected, and at the same time steps were 
taken to organize a Grand Lodge, and Brothers 
Woodruff, M. A. Van DerVeer, and Roderique were 
elected Representatives. 

On the 8th of April following, these Representa- 
tives, with a sufficient number of Past Chancellors, 
from Washington Lodge, No. 1, met and organized 
the Grand Lodge of the District of Columbia, with 
Brother Joseph T. K. Plant as Grand Chancellor. 
A. Van DerVeer was elected Grand Scribe at the 
same time. 

Two weeks after the organization of the Grand 
Lodge, Brother J. H. Rathbone resigned the office 
he held — that of Venerable Patriarch — and also his 
membership in the Order. The reason for this 
action does not appear, but it was probably dissat- 
isfaction with the organization of the Grand Lodge. 
Up to this time the Venerable Patriarch was re- 
garded as the third officer of the Lodge — from this 
time, in lists of officers, it always appears first. The 
Assistant Scribe and Banker were dispensed with. 
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Thus far but one Lodge was in existence. On 
the 1 2th of April, 1864, four days after the meeting 
of the Grand Lodge, Franklin Lodge No. 2 was in- 
stituted at the Navy Yard, Washington. This was 
an act second in importance to none that had thus 
far been done. The very life of our Order is the re- 
sult of this institution. If Washington Lodge was 
the Mother Lodge, Franklin Lodge was its Foster- 
Mother, and when the former was dead, and could 
no longer give its child the care it needed, the 
latter nourished it with an affection as great, and 
a solicitude as deep, as though it gave it life and 
being. When that hour comes — as come it surely 
must — that our beloved Order has gone out into all 
the world on its mission of Friendship, Charity, and 
Benevolence, then shall men speak with a grateful 
reverence of the work Franklin Lodge has done. 
They will tell that when death stared us in the 
face, and men had gathered around to see us die, 
and were laughing at our death struggles, then this 
noble band of men took the dying Order to their 
hearts and warmed it into life again, and when its 
strength was restored, sent it forth on its glorious 
mission. Honor the men who gave our institution 
its being, but honor those with an equal honor who 
restored its life and power. 
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Its officers and members should be remembered. 
They were as follows at its institution : 

Rob’t L. Middleton, Venerable Patriarch. 

Dan’l Carrigan, Worthy Chancellor. 

Edward Fox, Vice-Chancellor. 

Clarence M. Barton, Scribe. 

James Gill, Banker. 

Nicholas Watson, Guide. 

Jas. H. Lawrence, Inner Steward. 

Hudson Pettit, Outer Steward. 

Edw’p Dunn, James W. Kelley, Jasper Scott, 
George Norton, and J. H. Wheeler, Charter 
Members. 

Those of our Order who have followed its history 
will recognize familiar names, and will not wonder 
at the energy it displayed when for nearly eight 
months it was the only Lodge of the Order in the 
country. Of the five Past Supreme Chancellors 
reported in tfte last report, two are of this number. 

The members of the Order worked bravely on, 
encouraged by this extension of its principles. The 
same rule, however, held true that always has since 
the world began. The Order was forced to endure 
the struggle with poverty. Indeed, it has always 
been so. Every movement of the world to a better 
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and purer life has been from want and poverty 
Revolutions are always upward. But, nothing dis- 
couraged, they worked on, and, though no one stood 
near to prophesy of success, their own consciousness 
was itself prophetic. On the 19th of May Colum- 
bia Lodge, No. 3, was formed, and June 2d Poto- 
mac Lodge, No. 4. This was the last Lodge 
formed in 1864. Discouragements and trials were 
at hand. That hour was coming that comes to 
every person and every thing that is of any value, 
the hour of severe testing, and as it comes out of 
this hour, so will be its future life. Through the 
Fall and Winter of this year, under the most dis- 
couraging circumstances, they struggled on. Early 
in February a gleam of hope appeared, and a mo- 
mentary joy came to the true Knights by its exten- 
sion into Virginia. Brother John H. King, who was 
in the United States Naval Service, and stationed at 
Alexandria, succeeded on the 1st of February, 1865, 
in establishing a Lodge at that place. This was 
the first time the . Order had gone beyond the city 
of its birth, and for a moment roused the hope of 
every Knight. Brother King was appointed Deputy 
Grand Chancellor of Virginia, and great results 
, were expected. 

But all these hopes were destined to disappoint- 
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ment. The coming of Spring, the uncertainty 
about every thing of a business nature, the high 
price of gold, and the constant changes taking place 
at the nation’s capital, all worked against the Order. 
The finances of the Lodges were in a desperate 
condition, no revenue, and little prospect of any. 
In April Potomac and Columbia Lodges ceased to 
hold meetings, and Washington Lodge could hardly 
command a quorum. In July the Alexandria Lodge, 
after an existence of only three months, died out, 
and when the Grand Lodge met, but two Lodges 
were represented, namely, Washington and Frank- 
lin. At its session in June, 1865, the only business 
transacted was the election and installation of offi- 
cers. On the 19th of this month the Grand Lodge 
held its last session under the existing forms, but 
one Lodge being represented. The next motith 
Washington Lodge ceased to exist, its members in 
good standing being received by Franklin, which 
was now the only Lodge of the Order in existence. 
It was a dark hour, one that tested the firmness of 
the most hopeful, but this glorious band of true 
Knights toiled on and waited. This Lodge exer- 
cised all the duties of a Grand Lodge, installing 
their own officers, and working in every needed case 
as a Grand body. 
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At the close of 1865 Franklin Lodge had sixty 
members, and about two hundred dollars in the 
treasury. It was determined to make an effort to 
extend the Order by reviving the old Lodges and 
establishing new ones. Early in 1866 the Consti- 
tution was revised and printed, and on the 2d of 
April a committee was appointed by Franklin Lodge 
to canvass the City of Washington for a new Lodge. 
This was the beginning of a new era. After a sleep 
of eight months, the Order, with the return of 
Spring, warmed into life again. 

This Committee soon reported fifteen names, and 
applied for a Charter to organize a new Lodge. 
This being granted by the Past Chancellors of 
Franklin Lodge, it at once begun work under the 
name of Mt. Vernon, No. 5. 

There had been a long-felt need of some radical 
changes in both the Installation Service and the 
Ritual. About this time the former was revised, 
and, on the 30th of April, 1866, a committee was 
appointed to make the necessary changes in the 
latter. This Committee consisted of Past Chancel- 
lors Rathbone, Barton, Dunn, Cross, Cook, F. S. 
Lawson, and Brothers Cooksey, of Franklin Lodge, 
and F. S. Sears and V. P. Downs, of Mt. Vernon 
Lodge. They went diligently to work, and, on the 
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14th of May, 1866, reported the Ritual now in use, 
which differs materially from the old one, to a joint 
meeting of Franklin and Mt. Vernon Lodges. It 
was unanimously adopted, and with its adoption a 
new life of the Order began. The membership in- 
creased slowly, but the material was of the kind 
that promised permanence. It was at once resolved 
to revive the Grand Lodge, which had held no 
meetings since June, 1865, and make another effort 
under more favorable circumstances to spread the 
principles of the Order. 

Here, properly, the first period in the history of 
the Knights of Pythias ends. For more than 
two years it had struggled along, now with the 
brightest prospects and then all but dead. But the 
trial was now over. The severe test of those eight 
long months, when but one Lodge held its meet- 
ings, and that with a constantly decreasing mem- 
bership and a depleted treasury, had proved it, tried 
it, and it was not found wanting. The Order now 
took a new departure and began its wonderful 
course of triumph. 
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ARLY in May, 1866, the Committee ap- 
pointed to resuscitate the Grand Lodge, 
consisting of Past Chancellors Rathbone, 
Barton, Dunn, King, Cook, and Beech, of Franklin 
Lodge, John S. Downes, and Representative Strom- 
berger, of Mount Vernon Lodge, engaged in the task 
of reorganization. The action at this time was not 
only a re-establishment of the Grand Lodge, but an 
entire reorganization of the Order. During the 
month of April the Installation Service had been 
revised, new regalia proposed, and a new Ritual 
adopted. So, also, in the plan for the revival of the 
Grand Lodge, many changes were made. The offices 
of Grand Marshal, Herald, Prelate, and Inner and 

Outer Guardian, which existed at the time of the 
156 
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decease of the Grand Lodge, the previous June, 
were abolished. The following officers were elected 
to fill out the unexpired term of those in office at 
the time the Grand Lodge became defunct: 

J. H. Rathbone, Grand Chancellor. 

Edward Dunn, Vice Grand Chancellor. 

Clarence M. Barton, Grand Rec. Scribe. 

John S. Downes, Grand Financial Scribe. 

John H. King, Grand Banker. 

Thomas W. Cook, Grand Guide. 

Levi Beech, Grand Inner Steward. 

John W. Cross, Grand Outer Steward. 

At this meeting of the Grand Lodge, the vener- 
able Grand Patriarch was made an appointed officer 
for three months, and the signs, grips, pass-words, 
etc., of the old work were changed by the G. C., and 
a secret cypher laid down. A committee was also 
appointed to have the Ritual printed, which was 
soon done. 

At the next session of the Grand Lodge, May 
28th, still further steps were taken to give perma- 
nence to the Order, and prevent a repetition of the 
dark days of '65 and *66. Committees were formed 
to draft a Constitution and By-Laws for the Grand 
Lodge, as well as to revise the Installation work; 
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al§o to secure charter and diploma designs for sub- 
ordinate Lodges, and regalia for the Grand Lodge. 
From these proceedings the determination of the 
Brothers, and the prospect before them, may be read- 
ily inferred. The moment for retreat had passed, 
and all along the line rung out the cry, “ Forward!” 
So impressed were the members with the idea that 
a new era had begun, that a proposition was made 
to declare null and void all the proceedings of the 
old Grand Lodge, and also to change the numbers 
of Franklin and Mount Vernon Lodges from 2 and 
5 to Nos. 1 and 2. This was, however, wisely voted 
down. Though there were some things in the past 
which would willingly have been forgotten, still, in 
effacing these from the records, much that was good 
and dear to every Knight would also be destroyed. 
The struggles and efforts of the past had much that 
was glorious, and shed honor upon the little band 
that remained faithful. This history they could not 
well lose. In coming days it might serve the same 
purpose that the story of the trials of our fathers 
served — an incentive to nobler deeds and the proud 
boast of unnumbered ages. 

But, while the numbers were allowed to remain 
the same, the fact is no different: Franklin Lodge 
is, in the best sense, first. 
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So great was the amount of business to be per- 
formed, that sessions of the Grand Lodge followed 
each other in rapid succession. At an adjourned 
meeting, on the 4th of June, a form of application 
for new Lodges was presented by P. C. King and 
adopted. Franklin Lodge also delivered up all the 
property of the defunct Lodges, on the promise of 
payment of its cost, $18.75. 

On the 1 8th of June the last session of the old 
Grand Lodge was held. The proceedings of this 
session were very important in their bearing on the 
future prosperity of the Order. The new Consti- 
tution and By-Laws were presented, and committees 
appointed. The financial condition was, however, 
as low as it could well be. There were but sixty- 
one dollars in the treasury, and, of this, sixty dollars 
was a loan. But there seems to have been not the 
least thought of discouragement. With circum- 
stances none the brightest, the members displayed 
an energy that was truly surprising. It seems, in- 
deed, as if courage was born out of obstacles. 
Indeed it always is. Terrors, nor frowns, nor in- 
difference shook them. They needed all these to 
awake and fan their energies into a pure flame. 
Our Order was never quite itself until its life was 
put in peril, and then it showed its latent power. 
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This really ended the work of reorganization, 
though changes were afterward introduced, and 
committees had still to report. But from this mo- 
ment there was no retrograde movement; every 
hour has added to its strength, and every day has 
gained it new victories. 
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T is necessary to follow the history of 
the Grand Lodge of the District of 
Columbia with more minuteness than 
we shall that of other States, as almost every move- 
.ment had an effect upon the Order generally. It 
was also, for a time, by virtue of its priority of 
origin, the head of the Order, and exercised the 
functions of a Provisional Supreme Lodge until a 
regular Supreme body was established. 

The first session for the year 1866-67 was held 
July 9, 1866. Three new members from No. 5 
presented their credentials, and were received as 
members of the Grand Lodge. The quarterly re- 
turns showed a membership of only one hundred 

14 161 
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and thirty-nine, and an available fund of $334.70; 
Mt. Vernon Lodge was much the largest, nearly 
double that of Franklin, but was in no other respect 
its superior. 

At this session new officers were elected, Brother 
Edward Dunn being Grand Chancellor, with an 
earnest body of men as his associates. The retir- 
ing Grand Chancellor for the first time succeeded 
to the office of Venerable Patriarch, which was now 
made the first office in the Lodge, instead of the 
third as heretofore. Brother J. H. Rathbone was 
thus the first Grand Venerable Patriarch under the 
new rule. The work of Alexandria Lodge was also 
purchased at this time by Brother P. C. John H. 
King, acting as committee for the Grand Lodge. 

At a special session, held on the 12th of the 
same month, the printed Ritual was placed in the 
hands of a Committee of three, with instructions to 
compare it with the manuscript copies, and, if found 
correct, to destroy the original manuscripts. This 
the Committee did, corrected a few typographical 
errors, and destroyed the written ones. Every 
Lodge was ordered to deliver up the manuscript 
Ritual from which they had worked, and receive in- 
stead five of the printed ones. 

On the 30th of July, at a special session, applica- 
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tion was made for a Charter to open a new Lodge 
at the Navy Yard: The new Lodge was christened 
Liberty, No. 6, and started with forty-three mem- 
bers. The Charter was at once granted, and the 
members being in waiting, were introduced and in- 
itiated, and the officers installed. 

This was a most encouraging sign, and inspired 
the members with a new hope. A joy, that, as we 
look at it now, seems almost extravagant, filled the 
hearts of the old members, and the Liberty Lodge 
was greeted with an enthusiasm such as had been 
extended to no others. 

The Installation work for the Grand Lodge, which 
had been some time in preparation, was presented at 
a special session, August 8th, by P. G. C. Rathbone, 
and adopted. The Funeral service, with the addition 
of a short prayer, was also received as presented. 

A little later, August 21st, a Charter was granted 
to Webster Lodge, No. 7, which was organized by 
the officers of the Grand Lodge on the 27th. A 
special session on the 7th of September closed the 
first quarter. There were now four Lodges in 
existence, but as yet the hard work of extending 
the Order had not begun, though every thing that 
seemed to promise success was done. The Ritual 
had been revised, regalia adopted, the price of 
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supplies fixed, designs presented for Charters and 
diplomas, and every thing got in readiness for 
earnest work. 

During the second quarter of this year, October 
to January, the regular quarterly and three special 
sessions were held. Various changes were made in 
the Constitution and By-Laws, and an entirely new 
Constitution for Subordinate Lodges was presented 
by P. C. Barton. After a careful consideration, at 
this and a subsequent meeting, it was adopted, and 
a Committee appointed to inquire into the expe- 
diency of printing it. It was also resolved, in view 
of the fact of his having been elected Grand Chan- 
cellor of the Order, in June, 1865, “that P. C. 
Clarence M. Barton be known hereafter as Past 
Grand Chancellor of the Order.” 

There were no new Lodges instituted during the 
quarter, nor was the number of members greatly 
increased, the total being only fifty-five greater than 
at the close of the previous quarter. Yet they 
were of the best material. But better than all other 
signs was the spirit of inquiry concerning the Order 
that was rife, not only in the District, but in other 
States. These inquiries were frankly answered, and, 
instead of satisfying, only provoked a deeper interest 
in the minds of the inquirer, and an earnest desire 
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to know more of what seemed to them of such 
worth. The interest in the middle States was es- 
pecially noticeable, and an urgent and earnest de- 
mand came thence to know more of the objects, 
aims, and principles of the Knights of Pythias. 

So the civil year drew to a close. At its com- 
mencement there was but one Lodge, with only 
sixty members. Now there were four, with about 
three hundred. The simple story of Damon and 
Pythias was working in power over the hearts of 
men and teaching its lessons of Friendship. The 
long course of preparation was almost at an end, 
and as loyal and leal Knights they were about to 
start on their chivalrous journey through the world, 
bound by the most solemn obligations to be true 
and good men, to succor the distressed, to speak 
hope to the disconsolate, to teach mankind its 
lessons of Fraternity, and above all, ever to be 
ready to do valiant battle for God and the Right. 

The first session of the Grand Lodge for 1867 
found a larger number of members present than 
ever before, and, with a heartiness inspired by their 
new-born hope, they greeted and congratulated 
each other on the glorious outlook of the New 
Year. They were not doomed to disappointment. 
After the usual routine business, and some new leg- 
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islation, the Grand Lodge adjourned to the 27th 
of January. It was at this session of the Grand 
Lodge, that we get the first sight of the destined 
greatness of the Order. A fund had been privately 
raised among the members to be expended in 
establishing a Lodge in Pennsylvania, as soon as 
an opportune moment should arrive. P. C. Hamil- 
ton announced the fact to the Grand Lodge, and 
paid in the amount of the subscription. The G. C. 
was at once authorized to pay over the money to 
whoever was deputized to organize a Lodge outside 
of the District. The details of the use of this 
money, and of the establishment of the Order in 
Pennsylvania, we reserve to a future chapter. 

During the remainder of this Pythian year, the 
Grand Lodge met often in quarterly and special 
session. Steps were taken to resuscitate the dor- 
mant Lodges, and bring them back into the Order. 
The application of Excelsior Lodge, No. 1, Pennsyl- 
vania, was received, and a Charter granted ; as was 
also a Charter to organize a Lodge — Friendship, No. 
8 — in the south-western part of the City of Wash- 
ington. fjtill later, and before the annual session, 
a second Lodge was established in Philadelphia — 
Keystone, No. 2. During the three months ending 
with the 25th of June, the progress had been most 
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gratifying ; two hundred and twenty-four members 
had been initiated, and there was over $2,300 in the 
treasury, including a widows and orphans* fund of 
$574.13. At- the last quarterly session previous to 
the annual, the Grand Lodge conferred the degree 
of Past Chancellor upon all the first installed offi- 
cers of Excelsior Lodge, No. 1, of Philadelphia. 

Previous to giving in detail the history of the 
Order in Pennsylvania, it may be as well to close 
our account of the actions of the Grand Lodge of 
the District of Columbia, previous to the formation 
of the Supreme Lodge. 

The first meeting for the year *67-68 was opened 
July 23, 1867, with Grand Chancellor Edward Dunn 
in the chair. Application was received for a third 
Lodge in Philadelphia, permission granted to Key- 
stone Lodge to keep its Charter open, and the offi- 
cers for the ensuing year elected and installed. 

During the quarter, no less than four special ses- 
sions were held, mainly for the purpose of acting 
upon applications for Charters from Pennsylvania. 
There is something wonderful in the progress the 
Order made in this State after it was once fairly in 
progress. It reads like a fairy story. The grand 
Pythian temple was rising in its beautiful propor- 
tions with a rapidity that made one believe genii 
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were at work. And they were, not mythical ones, 
but the genii of Friendship, Charity, and Benevo- 
lence. During the quarter, ten Charters had been 
granted for Lodges in Pennsylvania — all but one, 
which was at Reading, being in Philadelphia. At 
the beginning of July, 1867, the total membership 
was six hundred and ninety-four. At the end of the 
quarter it was two thousand and twenty-four — a net 
increase in three months of one thousand three hun- 
dred and thirty. The total fund on hand amounted 
to $4,712.27. During this quarter, Franklin Lodge, 
No. 2, District of Columbia, made an application 
for a regular Charter in place of the dispensation 
under which it had been working since April 12, 
1864. This was, of course, at once granted as a 
simple act of justice. 

At a meeting of the Grand Lodge, held October 
8th, a petition was received from Pennsylvania, 
praying for a Charter for a Grand Lodge for that 
State. After considerable discussion a Charter was 
granted, to take effect on, or about, January 1, 1868, 
and in the mean time a dispensation was issued to 
them as a Grand Lodge pro tem . One half of the 
percentage paid by the Lodges in Pennsylvania 
during this and the succeeding quarters, was also 
ordered to be returned. 
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The present badge, consisting of a helmet, shield, 
ax, spear, etc., encircled by a ring, and bearing 
the letters F. C. B., was presented by P. C. Coppes, 
of Excelsior, No. 1, of Philadelphia, and adopted. 

During this time, the Grand Lodge, being the 
oldest, exercised all the rights and privileges of a 
Supreme Lodge, granting Charters to both Grand 
and Subordinate bodies, and claiming the right of 
supervision until a Supreme Lodge could be organ- 
ized. Charters were rapidly issued to form other 
Lodges in Pennsylvania. At the session of Novem- 
ber 27th, Golden Lodge, No. 1, and Monumental 
Lodge, No. 2, Baltimore, Maryland, were chartered, 
and on the 10th of the following month, to these 
were added two in New Jersey, four in Pennsylva- 
nia, and one in District of Columbia. For a full 
account of these, we refer to our chapters on the 
origin and progress of the Order in these States, 
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S we have already stated, at the session 
of the Grand Lodge of the District of 
Columbia, held September 7, 1 866, P. C. 
Hamilton announced the gratifying fact that a sum 
of money had been subscribed and paid for the pur- 
pose of organizing Lodges outside of the District. 
At a meeting on the 12th of February, the follow- 
ing year, as we learn from “The Knight’s Ar- 
mor,” “ After the transaction of all the business be- 
fore the Grand Lodge, P. G. C. Barton, in a short 
speech, stated that he had for some time been in 
correspondence with gentlemen in Philadelphia, 
touching the objects of the Order, and the question 
of establishing a Lodge in that city, and from the 

tenor of those letters, believed that the Order would 
170 
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meet with a cordial reception there from many good 
men who were anxious to avail themselves of the 
opportunities afforded by the Order to do good unto 
others. He asked for an appropriation of money to 
defray expenses of a visit to Philadelphia.” 

The sum of $20 was appropriated amid the wild- 
est enthusiasm, and, in the event of the success of 
Lis mission, Past Chancellors Rathbone, Dunn, 
Cross, and Carrigan were deputized to assist in 
forming the new Lodge. 

Three days after, P. G. C. Barton was in Phila- 
delphia, where he consulted with those with whom 
he had corresponded, and met them at the residence 
of one of their number in the north-western part of 
the city. Arrangements were made for a meeting 
on the 19th, at the house of George Henslee, corner 
of Fifteenth and Brown streets, for the purpose of 
organizing a Lodge. Mr. Henslee was chosen chair- 
man, and Brother Barton explained the principles 
and objects of the Order. All present subscribed 
to an application for a Charter, and named as their 
officers : 

Wilbur H. Myers, Venerable Patriarch. 

Fred. Coppes, Worthy Chancellor. 

John J. Fisher, Worthy Vice-Chancellor. 

William A. Porter, Worthy Banker. 
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A. J. Huhlzinger, Worthy Financial Scribe. 

G. Gross, Worthy Recording Scribe. 

J. W. Hencill, Worthy Guide. 

James M. Devitt, Worthy Inside Steward. 

Joined to this were nineteen names besides those 
of the officers. 

The application was received by the Grand Lodge 
of the District of Columbia, and at once acted upon, 
and the Charter granted. It has been one of the 
great secrets of the success of the Knights of Pyth- 
ias, that they have lost no time in dallying and 
useless delays. To resolve has been to act. Ar- 
rangements were made to proceed to Philadelphia, 
Saturday, the 23d of February, and organize the 
Lodge. It was a marked act, a white-letter day in 
the history of the Order, and the brethren deter- 
mined to show their appreciation of it. On the 
morning of the 23d, the Committee appointed to go 
to Philadelphia and assist Brother Barton, was es- 
corted to the depot from Mt. Vernon Lodge-room 
by the different Lodges, headed by Heald’s band. 

“The Committee were received in Philadelphia 
by Brothers Barton and Dunn, and the members of 
Excelsior Lodge, No. 1, and conducted to the Hall 
of the Mechanic Fire-Engine Company, Brown- 
street, below Fifteenth, where, at 8 o’clock, P. M., 
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on the same day, they organized a Lodge and in- 
stalled the officers.” 

It is impossible to overestimate the result of the 
introduction of the Order into Pennsylvania. Pre- 
vious actions and previous movements had doubt- 
less placed the Knights of Pythias on a firm 
basis, and made the possibility of the recurrence 
of the dark days of ’65 a remote one at least. But 
as yet, it had only been preparing for the work that 
was before it. It had mustered its forces, matured 
its plan of attack, and waited for the opportune mo- 
ment to advance. It came, and with that certainty 
that seems akin to an inspiration, the right thing 
was done at the right time. The little band of men 
at the nation’s capital, who had stood firm in the 
darkest hour, felt a glow of enthusiasm in their 
hearts, and heard a voice speaking to their con- 
sciousness of the brilliant future, and with a re- 
newed zeal they labored on. 

The work at once began in Pennsylvania, of ex- 
tending our glorious principles. At the session of 
the Grand Lodge of the District of Columbia, July 
9, 1867, an application was made by Excelsior 
Lodge to make all their first officers Past Chancel- 
lors, which petition was at once granted. Six days 
after, Keystone Lodge, No. 2, Philadelphia, sent 
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up an application for a Charter, bearing date June 
29, 1867, with twenty-six names. The following 
Thursday, P. C. Kronheimer instituted the Lodge, 
and installed its officers. These were but drops 
before the shower. The following list will give 
some idea of the rapidity of the work. The dates 
are those appended to the applications. 

Chosen Friends Lodge, No. 3, July 20, 1867. 
Quaker City Lodge, No. 4, July 31st. 
Friendship Lodge, No. 5, Reading, August 3d. 
Star of Bethlehem Lodge, No. 6, August 12th. 
Adelphia Lodge, No. 7, August 17th. 

Damon Lodge, No. 8, August 24th. 

Apollo Lodge, No. 9, September 6th. 

Sparta Lodge, No. 10, September 7th. 

Liberty Lodge, No. ii, September 9th. 

All of these, with the exception of No. 5, were in 
Philadelphia, making an increase of ten Lodges 
during the quarter. 

At the session of the Grand Lodge, October 8, 
1867, the report from Pennsylvania showed eleven 
Lodges, and an aggregate membership of eleven 
hundred, the result of about six months’ labor. 

Believing that the interests of the Order would 
be advanced by establishing a Grand Lodge in their 
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own State, the Lodges in the Keystone State sent 
in a petition at this session asking for power to do 
so. As we have already stated, this petition elicited 
considerable discussion, but the prayer of the peti- 
tioners was granted and a Charter ordered to be 
issued to take effect about January i, 1868. Until 
that time they were empowered to work under a 
dispensation. At this same session half the per- 
centage paid by the Lodges in Pennsylvania during 
this and the previous quarter, was ordered to be 
paid to the new Grand Lodge, that they might be- 
gin on a firm financial basis. 

The Order increased so rapidly, that it was not 
thought best to adhere to the original programme. 
On the 10th of December there were thirty-one 
Lodges in the State, as many as ten having been 
organized in one week. In % view of this rapid in- 
crease, it was decided to organize the Grand Lodge 
at once. On the 13th of December, 1867, the 
officers of the Provisional Supreme Lodge, with 
forty-five members, arrived in Philadelphia for this 
purpose. 

They were received by the officers of the Grand 
and Subordinate Lodges, and moved in procession 
through the principal streets to the quarters pro- 
vided for them. “ The wildest enthusiasm prevailed 
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among the members, hundreds of whom had closed 
their places of business with a view of making a 
gala day of the occasion.” 

The installation services took place in the even- 
ing, at the American Mechanics’ Hall, comer of 
Fourth and George. Upward of two thousand 
members were present. Grancf Chancellor West- 
wood presided, conveying the greetings of the Grand 
Lodge, District of Columbia, to the one about to 
be organized, and after prayer by the V. G. P. 
Edward Dunn, duly installing the following officers : 

Wilbur H. Myers, Venerable Grand Patriarch. 

Fred. Coppes, Grand Chancellor. 

Geo. W. Crouch, Vice Grand Chancellor. 

Wm. Blancbois, Grand Recording Scribe. 

Wm. S. Slocum, Grand Financial Scribe. 

Wm. S. Rose, Grand Banker. 

C. B. Prentiss, Grand Guide. 

Jos. L. Nichols, Grand Inner Steward. 

Edwin T. Martin, Grand Outer Steward. 

The occasion was enlivened by the presentation 
of several very appropriate tokens of Friendship 
and of appreciation of services. Grand Chancellor 
Coppes was the recipient of a magnificent black 
velvet apron Regalia, which was presented to him 
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in a very happy speech by P. G. C. Clarence M. 
Barton. The reply was equally felicitous. Grand 
Guide C. B. Prentiss, on behalf of Damon Lodge, 
No. 8, presented two splendid silver pitchers and 
salvers to P. G. C. Clarence M. Barton and P. G. C. 
Wilbur H. Myers. 

After the installation ceremonies, the Grand 
Lodge, and all the members of the Order present, 
partook of a splendid banquet, spread at the Wash- 
ington House. The visiting brothers were enter- 
tained for two days in that generous style that 
Philadelphia is so famous for, and then left for 
Washington with the liveliest recollections of their 
stay, and a high opinion of the hospitality of Penn- 
sylvania Knights. 


MARYLAND. 

It was simply an impossible thing for the prin- 
ciples of Pythian friendship to spread from the 
District of Columbia, across the State of Maryland, 
into Pennsylvania, without the good people of that 
State being more or less moved regarding the 
objects of the Order. A spirit of inquiry took pos- 
session of not a few in different parts of the State, 
and in Baltimore particularly, which finally led to 
the formation of a Lodge, a call for proper officers 
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to initiate them, and then followed a prompt appli- 
cation for a Charter for Golden Lodge, No. i, Balti- 
more, quickly followed by Monumental Lodge, No; 
2, of the same place, both of which were granted by 
the Grand Lodge, District of Columbia, Washing- 
ton, November 27, 1867. 

The officers and members of these two Lodges 
immediately commenced a rigid study of the duties 
devolving upon themselves ; learning which, they 
set to work faithfully to perform them. The field 
before them was ample and inviting, promising a 
rich return for labor bestowed. The little band 
made their influence felt throughout the city, in the 
many acts of friendship toward each other in their 
daily avocations, by their prompt attendance at 
their Lodge meetings, and strict observance of obli- 
gations. At the first regular quarterly session of 
the Grand Lodge, District of Columbia, for the year 
1868, held January 28th, application for a Charter 
for Baltimore City Lodge, No. 3, was made, in proper 
form, accompanied by the Charter fee, and the requi- 
site number of signatures. It was granted with 
promptness, and a blessing on the cause in the 
State was invoked. This was followed by another 
from De Haven Lodge, No. 4, Baltimore, at a special 
session, held March 10, 1868, which was granted 
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in the same prompt manner the former ones were. 
It was at this session that the Grand Lodges of 
New Jersey and Maryland applied for Charters, 
which wete granted. The Grand Lodge of Mary- 
land was organized, with four Subordinate Lodges, 
each of which labored assiduously to advance the 
Order in the State. The application for the Grand 
Lodge Charter was signed by the following named 
Past Chancellors : N. M. Bowen, O. C. Wrigley, 
C. F. Abbott, W. H. Tindle, John Burns, G. G. 
Grun, F. Turner, W. Baxter, John Orem, W. P. 
Espey, Charles E. Lowe, and James A. Campbell. 
G. C. W. P. Westwood, assisted by P. C. John 
Shelley, of the District of Columbia, and several of 
the above-named P. C/s of Maryland, opened the 
Grand Lodge in due form. After conferring the 
Grand Lodge Degree upon P. C/s F. Turner, No. 
2 ; William P. Espey, No. 2 ; William Baxter, No. 
2 ; and O. C. Wrigley, No. 1, the officers elect of 
the Grand Lodge were installed as follows : 

James A. Campbell, Grand Chancellor. 

C. F. Abbott, Grand Vice-Chancellor. 

F. Turner, Grand Recording Scribe. 

N. M. Bowen, Grand Banker. 

Charles E. Lowe, Grand Guide. 

W. P. Espey, Grand Inner Steward. 
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The Grand Financial Scribe, G. G. Green, and the 
Grand Outer Steward, John Orem, were not pres- 
ent at the installation. After the organization was 
complete, the Grand Lodge proceeded, in a busi- 
ness-like manner, to deal with all questions before 
it ; appointing standing committees, etc. The Sub- 
ordinate Lodges were stimulated to greater exer- 
tions, and exhorted to labor without ceasing, by the 
example set them by their Grand Lodge officers. 

The Grand Lodge held a special session April 7, 
1868, and granted Charters to two Subordinate 
Lodges — Good Intent, No. 6, and Damon, No. 5 — 
both of which were instituted the following week. 
At the first regular quarterly session held April 
28th, the Grand Lodge was informed that the same 
action was taken in regard to dues as in the case 
of Pennsylvania. This action of the P. S. 'Lodge 
was timely indeed, and gave the Order in Maryland 
a good helping hand, at a time when the assistance 
. was most needed. 

At the special session of the Grand Lodge, held 
June 2, 1868, a charter was granted Excelsior 
Lodge, No. 8, Baltimore, the application for which 
was signed by eleven Knights of the Order, and a 
long list of names of citizens desiring to become 
members. The deepest interest in the Order was 
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felt by all who were philanthropically inclined, and 
the need of something better than the common ties 
of mutual interest, to induce people to cultivate 
principles of true friendship toward each other. 
With this feeling among the better class of the 
business community throughout the State of Mary- 
land, the Order could but prosper. The story is 
told by the Grand Chancellor, in his first annual re- 
port, at the first session of the Grand Lodge, held 
January 26, 1869, in the following words: 

"It is needless for me to call attention to the 
rapid growth of our noble Order. With a member' 
ship of less than two hundred and fifty a year ago, 
we now number over twenty-five hundred ; and the 
large amount of labor which must necessarily have 
been bestowed by the officers, committees, and 
members of this body, will be apparent to you. 
Some of them have labored night and day, even to 
the neglect of their families and business, and have 
triumphed over opposition and prejudice. I feel I 
can safely say that, as an Order, our success has 
been unprecedented.” 

These words were amply supported by the facts. 
There were reported at the first annual session, 
held January 26, 1869, in the city of Baltimore, 
twenty-five Lodges of the Order, with an aggregate 
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membership of two thousand five hundred, whose 
financial condition was as follows : 

Amount on hand $2,929 51 

Total receipts ...... 10,790 49 

Percentage to Grand Lodge .... 909 03 

Expended for relief of Brothers . • . . 196 08 

Expenditures 5,975 84 

Orphans and Widows’ fund .... 2,053 90 
Amount on hand and invested . . . 7,778 49 

The steady growth of the Order since that date 
has in no wise diminished, but continues to cheer 
the Brotherhood with its promises of spreading its 
benign influence to every village and town in the 
State. There have been trials, and some very se- 
vere ones, but they have related, for the most part, 
to matters of government. The principles have 
ever remained the same, and while there have been 
desperate efforts made to overrule some commands 
of the Supreme Lodge, the glorious foundation of 
our Order has remained unshaken. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Across the Delaware from Pennsylvania, over in 
the gallant little State of New Jersey, a deep inter- 
est in the Order had been awakened by the silent 
influence of the principles of true Pythian Friend- 
ship and Brotherly Love, which was seen and felt 
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wherever the members of the Order had visited. 
During the Fall of 1867, several gentlemen in vari- 
ous parts of the State expressed a strong desire to 
know more of the Knights of Pythias Order, but 
delayed action, hoping some one more energetic 
than themselves would bring it into the State, and 
enable them to test its merits. 

This State of things existed until November of 
that year, when parties in Camden and Mount 
Holly, each ignorant of the movements of the 
other, determined to form a Lodge, and apply for a 
Charter. In Camden, nine members of the I. O. 
O. F. resolved to go over to Philadelphia, join the 
Order, if possible investigate thoroughly its princi- 
ples, objects, etc., and if found to be what was 
claimed for it, immediately transplant it to the 
genial soil of New Jersey. The gallant nine were 
elected members, and initiated in Philadelphia with 
due solemnity. They were delighted with the prac- 
tical lessons there taught, and immediately drew 
their cards. On the next day, the 29th of Novem- 
ber, they organized Damon Lodge, No. 1, of New 
Jersey, and petitioned for a Charter, which petition, 
with the Charter fee, was forwarded to the Grand 
Lodge, District of Columbia. Notwithstanding this 
haste, several gentlemen in Mount Holly, Burling- 
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ton county, New Jersey, were one day in advance, 
they having applied for a Charter on the 28th, the 
day before. Upon being informed of this fact, Da- 
mon Lodge changed her number to 2, and received 
her Charter, as did New Jersey Lodge, No. 1, also. 
On the 1 2th of December, the Grand Officers of 
the Grand Lodge, District of Columbia, assisted by 
the officers of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, 
installed New Jersey Lodge, No. 1, of Mount Holly, 
and Damon Lodge, No. 2, of Camden, at Odd Fel- 
lows’ Hall, in the latter city. 

The new Lodges immediately set to work to build 
up the Order in their respective localities, and to 
extend it into other cities throughout the State. 

The Provisional Supreme Lodge, in session in 
Washington, District of Columbia, December 31st, 
received an application for a Charter from St. 
Chrysostom Lodge, No. 3, dated Newark, New Jer- 
sey, December 23, 1867, which was granted. 

Also, at the adjourned special session, was granted 
a Charter to Excelsior Lodge, No. 4, dated Bridge- 
ton, N. J., December 30, 1867. 

Also, at the same session, a Charter for Chester 
Lodge, No. 5, dated Moorestown, N. J., January 3, 
1868. 

At the next regular quarterly session, held Janu- 
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ary 28th, a Charter for Ivanhoe Lodge, No. 6, dated 
Millville, N. J January, 1868, was granted, in an- 
swer to an application for the same. 

In special session, March 10, 1868, the Provisional 
Supreme Lodge granted a Charter to establish a 
Grand Lodge of the Order in the State of New 
Jersey, and, at the same time, a Charter for Forrest 
Lodge, No. 7, Salem, N. J., which completed the 
number of subordinate Lodges in this State up to 
the time of the organization of the Grand Lodge, 
March 16, 1868. 

Immediately after the formation of Nos. 1 and 2, 
Samuel Read, Esq., of Mount Holly, was appointed 
Deputy Grand Chancellor of the State, by the Grand 
Chancellor of the Grand Lodge, District of Co- 
lumbia, and of the Provisional Supreme Lodge, 
by virtue of the power vested in him by the Con- 
stitution. Damon Lodge, No. 2, of Camden, pro- 
tested against this appointment, claiming that he 
had “ never presided over a single meeting of his 
Lodge.” 

The protest was referred to a committee, who 
reported, sustaining the appointment as legal, just, 
and proper. 

At the organization of the Grand Lodge, Deputy 

Grand Chancellor Read was elected Grand Chancel- 
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lor for the first term. The following were the Grand 
Lodge officers elected at that time : 

Rob’t T. S. Heath, Grand Venerable Patriarch. 

Samuel Read, Grand Chancellor. 

Robert Muffitt, Vice Grand Chancellor. 

Wm. B. French, Grand Recording Scribe. 

Charles W. Heisler, Grand Financial Scribe. 

Anthony Phillips, Grand Banker. 

John T. Tompkins, Grand Guide. 

John L. Sharp, Grand Inner Steward. 

Fred. L. Cobb, Grand Outer Steward. 

On the very day of the organization and installa- 
tion of the Grand Lodge, it granted a Charter to 
Morning Light Lodge, No. 8, at Newport, and, on 
April 20th, granted Charters to the following: 

Mariola Lodge, No. 9, Woodbury ; Spartacus 
Lodge, No. 10, Trenton; "Nonpareil Lodge, No. 11, 
Camden; Hadden Lodge, No. 12, Haddenfield; and 
from July 20, 1868, to March 18, 1869, eight others 
were granted. 

The Order has made quite steady progress in this 
State since its first introduction, giving encourage- 
ment to the Brotherhood beyond her borders by her 
cordial welcome to its principles. Its membership 
have been especially active in their efforts to extend 
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the Order. It is to the exertions of G. C. Samuel 
Read mainly that so many States have brought their 
offerings to the Pythian Temple, and laid them upon 
the shrine of Friendship. 

DELAWARE. 

At the adjourned special session of the Grand 
Lodge,* D. C., held January 7, 1868, an application 
for a Charter for Washington Lodge, No. 1, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, dated December 31, 1867, was 
made, numerously signed by some of the best citi- 
zens of that city. The Charter was granted, the 
Lodge was organized, and the officers and members 
instructed thoroughly in the mysteries of the de- 
grees, on the 13th day of January, by the Grand 
Chancellor, William P. Westwood, Grand Guide, H. 
Kronheimer, of the Grand Lodge, D. C., and Wil- 
liam Blancbois, Grand Recording Scribe, of Penn- 
sylvania. The Order was received cordially, and 
the Grand Officers welcomed in their midst by the 
members of the Order and citizens, who called on 
Past Chancellor Edwin Hirst, of Washington Lodge, 
No. 1, to inquire whether or not a new Lodge could 
be formed in a place where a Lodge already ex- 
isted, without members from any previously existing 
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Lodge— which question Past Chancellor Hirst sub 
initted to the Grand Chancellor, who returned answer 
that “ citizens have the right to form new Lodges 
anywhere, even though other Lodges may exist there 
at the time; and that there was no law requiring 
Brothers to withdraw from their Lodge to form new 
ones.” 

With this assurance from the highest authority 
in the Order, several of the good citizens organized 
a new Lodge, and applied to the Grand Lodge, 
D. C., through Past Chancellor Edwin Hirst, for a 
Charter for Lafayette Lodge, No. 2 , Wimington, 
Delaware, with fee and requisite number of sig- 
natures inclosed, which the Grand Lodge granted, 
and instructed Deputy Grand Chancellor Edwin 
Hirst to institute the new Lodge and install the 
officers : 

James E. Reynolds, Venerable Patriarch. 

John Wright, Worthy Chancellor. 

Robert White, Vice Chancellor. 

Aquilla Nebeker, Recording Scribe. 

Samuel H. Cloud, Financial Scribe. 

Abner E. Bailey, Banker. 

Henry M. Lewis, Guide. 

Jerome B. Clarke, Inner Steward. 

Ferdinand Chairs, Outer Steward. 
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On the 8th of February a Charter was granted to 
Lincoln Lodge, No. 3, Wilmington, Delaware, and 
instructions to institute the Lodge and install the 
officers, sent to D. G. C. Hirst ; also, at a later date, 
to Clayton Lodge, No. 4. 

An application was made to the Provisional Su- 
preme Lodge, for a Charter for the Grand Lodge 
of Delaware, dated April 29, 1868, Wilmington, 
Delaware, signed by Past Chancellor fid win Hirst, 
L. Bibley, James L. Smith, R. Rigby, No. 1 ; Past 
Chancellors James E. Reynolds, James Wright, 
Robert White, J. P. Hayes, No. 3 ; Past Chancel- 
lors R. P. Gacey, H. S. Truitt, and E. L. Seeley, 
of No. 4, with the seal of the four subordinate 
Lodges attached. The prayer of the petitioners was 
unanimously granted, and the Grand Lodge soon 
after instituted, and the officers installed. From this 
date the Order commenced a rapid growth in the 
State, equaling the expectations of the most sanguine 
of its members. Its principles have a firm footing 
there, and the Order will become a fixture in the 
catalogue of benevolent institutions in Delaware. 1 

We have now finished our account of the organ- 
ization of all the Grand Lodges that existed at the 

*For most of this chapter we are indebted to The Knight’s Ar- 
mor, and in this manner confess our obligation. 
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time of the formation of the Supreme Lodge. The 
Order was now on a firm foundation, and nothing but 
the most willful criminality could injure it. It was 
destined to undergo a severer test than any that it 
had yet experienced, and one that, as we write, has 
not yet passed; but its foundations are too deep, 
and the superstructure too massive, to be overthrown. 
Our founders, in the dark days, like those of Em- 
erson’s grand poem, 

“Builded better than they knew;” 

and we, in the days to come, shall build yet 
“More stately mansions.” 
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HE Order was growing in strength every 
day, far surpassing in its vigor all the 
hopes that its truest friends had enter- 
tained. Almost every mail brought to Washington 
some new surprise for the officers of the Provisional 
Supreme Lodge. From distant parts of the country 
where there was no reason for supposing that the 
name even had penetrated, came not only requests 
for information concerning the Order, but applica- 
tions for Charters. In five States and Districts 
Grand Lodges had been instituted, and in three 
others, Louisiana, New York, and Virginia, Subor- 
dinate Lodges were at work. This state of affairs 
loudly called for some more responsible head for 

the Order. Accordingly, at the session of the 
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Grand Lodge of the District of Columbia, G. R. S. 
Clarence M. Barton introduced a series of resolu- 
tions looking to the formation of a Supreme Lodge. 
The design was set forth in the first resolution, 
which read as follows : 

Be it Resolved \ That the Grand Recording Scribe 
be directed to notify the Grand Lodges of Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and New Jersey to elect ten dele- 
gates for the purpose of meeting in joint Convention 
to recommend to the Grand Lodges some definite 
plan of forming the Supreme Lodge of the United 
States. 

Before the Convention met, Delaware had been 
added to the list of Grand Lodges, and this State 
also sent delegates. 

The various Grand Bodies immediately upon re- 
ceipt of information concerning the action of the 
Grand Lodge of the District of Columbia, at once 
took action. Delegates were appointed, and, on the 
15th of May, 1868, the Convention met in Com- 
mercial Lodge-room, in the Southwark Hose-house, 
on Third-street, Philadelphia. 

The five Grand Lodges were fully represented, 
and at 10 o'clock the Convention was called to 
order by Wiliam P. Westwood, Grand Chancellor 
of the Provisional Supreme Lodge. It appears 
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from the report of the Committee on Credentials, 
that every delegation was full, fifty delegates being 
present. The following were elected by acclama- 
tion as permanent officers : 

President — Wm. Blancbois, of Pennsylvania. 
Vice-Presidents — Samuel Read, of New Jersey ; 

N. M. Bowen, of Maryland ; 
James P. Hayes, of Delaware. 
Secretary — Clarence M. Barton, of District of 
Columbia. 

After the usual preliminaries, a committee was 
appointed to present a plan for organizing the 
Supreme Lodge. A plan was at once reported, 
which, after being amended, was adopted. It was 
as follows: 

The Supreme Lodge shall be composed of Past 
Grand Chancellors, and three Representatives from 
each Grand Lodge, their election as such mak- 
ing them Past Grand Chancellors. They shall 
be elected for two years, at the same meeting 
at which the deliberations of this Convention are 
ratified. 

They shall meet in Supreme Lodge in the City of 

Washington, District of Columbia, upon the second 

1 7 
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Tuesday in August, 1868, and proceed to organize 
by electing a 

Founder and Supreme Past Chancellor. 

Supreme Venerable Patriarch. 

Supreme Chancellor. 

Supreme Vice-Chancellor. 

Supreme Recording and Corresponding Scribe. 

Supreme Banker. 

Supreme Guide. 

Supreme Inner Steward. 

Supreme Outer Steward. 

The said body, after organizing as above, shall 
be hailed, and known, and recognized as the Su- 
preme Authority of the Knights of Pythias of the 
world. 

All the present officers of the State Grand Lodges 
are declared Past Grand Chancellors. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Wm. Blancbois, 

Attest : President of the Convention . 

Clarence M. Barton, Sercetary . 

This was at once transmitted to the Grand Lodges 
represented, for their action. The Grand Lodge of 
the District of Columbia ratified it at its session of 
June 8th. The Past Grand Chancellors and Rep- 
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resentatives were notified to meet at Washington 
on the nth of August, 1868. They were promptly 
on hand, and were called to order by William Blanc- 
bois, President of the Convention. At the election, 
which was the first order of business, the various 
offices were filled as follows : 

J. H. Rathbone, (D. C.,) Past Supreme Chancellor 
and Founder. 

Wilbur H. Myers, (Penn.,) Supreme Venerable 
Patriarch. 

Samuel Read, (N. J.,) Supreme Chancellor. 

J. P. Hayes, (Del.,) Supreme Vice-Chancellor. 

C. M. Barton, (D. C.,) Supreme Recording and 
Corresponding Scribe. , 

Wm. A. Porter, (Penn.,) Supreme Banker. 

C. F. Abbott, (Md.,) Supreme Guide. 

H. Kronheimer, (Penn.,) Supreme Inner Steward. 
Fred. Coppes, (Penn.,) Supreme Outer Steward. 

By vote P. G. C. William P. Westwood, who had 
been Grand Chancellor of the Provisional Supreme 
Lodge, was declared to be a Past Supreme Chan- 
cellor. On taking the chair, S. C. Samuel Read 
returned thanks for the honor in an able speech, 
when, after thanking the President of the Conven- 
tion, William Blancbois, for the able manner in 
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which he discharged his duties, the Supreme Lodge 
adj oumed until afternoon. 

At the afternoon session a petition was presented 
from certain ladies in Philadelphia, praying that a 
Charter 'might be granted them, with such rights 
and privileges as the Supreme Lodge might direct. 
As. no provision had been made for such a Lodge, 
the petition was not granted. The subject has been 
revived several times since. At the meeting of the 
Supreme Lodge in 1870, an attempt was made to 
institute a degree of Ruth, for ladies. A ritual, 
which had been prepared, was presented and re- 
ferred to a Committee, who reported favorably, but 
the adoption of such a degree was rejected. An 
effort is being made now to compass its adoption, 
with what success remains to be seen. Should it 
be successful, the question of the propriety of a dif- 
ferent name, more in keeping with the names of the 
other degrees, would arise. 

After adopting law!# for the government of Sub- 
ordinate Lodges, and transacting business of minor 
importance, the: Supreme Lodge adjourned to meet 
in Wilmington, Delaware, on the 9th of November, 
1868. 

It will be necessary for us to hasten on to the 
First Annual Session of the Supreme Lodge, which 
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was opened at Covenant Hall, Richmond, Virginia, 
March 9, 1869. Representations were present rfrom 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, District of Columbia, and Con- 
necticut. The reports of the Supreme Chancel-* 
lor and Supreme Scribe showed a very flattering 
condition of affairs. The Order had been intro-> 
duced into twelve States, and others stood ready 
to receive it. Grand Lodges had been organized 
in New York, Virginia, and Connecticut, in addition 
to the five that assisted in organizing the Supreme 
Lodge. The returns showed a membership of over 
thirty-five thousand, nearly two hundred Lodges, and 
an income of $ 194,573.25. A condition of things 
like this was not only gratifying, but inspiring. 
The Supreme Lodge went to work with the utmost 
energy, determined that nothing should be left un- 
done that could advance the interests of the Order. 

An application was received early in the session 
from certain colored citizens of Philadelphia, praying 
that they might be “ permitted to have and enjoy 
the great privileges and benefits of the Knights of 
Pythias.” The Committee to whom the petition 
was refeired reported : 

“ In reference to an application from a number of 
colored gentlemen from Philadelphia for a Charter, 
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your Committee can not recommend its adoption, 
as we deem it entirely inexpedient to take any action 
on it at present, for many and obvious reasons.” 

This report called forth an earnest debate, some 
of the ablest members strongly urging the granting 
of a Charter, and others equally as able opposing it. 
On the call of the house the yeas and nays stood 
twenty-four to thirteen, and the report of the Com- 
mittee was adopted, and the Charter refused. 

At this session the Grand Chancellors of the 
Grand Lodge of District of Columbia, who had 
served previous to the organization of the Supreme 
Lodge, were declared to be Past Supreme Chan- 
cellors. To these were added P. G. C. W. H. 
Myers. They were ranked as follows : 

1. Jos. S. K. Plant. 

2. Clarence M. Barton. 

3/ Justus H. Rathbone. 

4. Edward Dunn. 

5. W. P. Westwood. 

6. Wilbur H. Myers. 

Brother Rathbone subsequently resigned his posi- 
tion, so that in the reports only five appear. 

A Charter was granted to Steuben Lodge, No. 1, 
of Ohio, adding another to the list of States. Per- 
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mission was given the Supreme Chancellor to make 
Knights at sight, whenever in his judgment the 
interests of the Order would be advanced. Several 
Brothers who had been instrumental in extending 
the Order were declared to be Past Grand Chan- 
cellors. There were also at this session an unusual 
number of appeals presented and disposed. The 
lack of any decisions in doubtful points made it 
difficult for officers to decide. This was a fault, 
however, that was to be expected, and was received 
as a matter of course. The Supreme Lodge ad- 
journed on the evening of March 11, 1869, to meet 
in New York, the second Tuesday in March, 1870. 
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Supreme £obgr. Session of 1870. 

RECISELY at the time stated, io, A. M., 
March 8, 1870, the Supreme Lodge was 
called to order by Supreme Chancellor 
Read. The report of the Committee on Creden- 
tials showed a representation from sixteen States. 
The prosperity of the past year had been unpar- 
alleled. From eight Grand Lodges the number 
had increased to sixteen, with Lodges in nine other 
States, making twenty-five States in which the 
Order had been planted. The number of Lodges 
had increased to four hundred and sixty-five, and of 
members to over fifty-two thousand. The finances 
were also in a healthy condition, the total receipts 
being #541,219.34. From the new Grand Lodges 

came members burning with zeal for the success and 
200 
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extension of the Order ; but, as they clasped hands 
with their elder Brethren> and looked them in the 
eye, they saw a determination none the less, and aii 
interest in no way inferior to their own. 

Business was at once commenced. The reports 
of the Supreme Chancellor and Scribe were read, 
and referred to the appropriate Committees. The 
business transacted was, for the most part, routine) 
hearing appeals, deciding requests for honorary de- 
grees, reception of reports, and other business of a 
like character. 

There is one matter, however, that has had such 
an influence upon our Order that we must give the 
action more in detail, though we could wish it were 
not necessary to mention it. We refer to the Con- 
claves of S. P. K., and the adoption of the OB.N. 
Though, as a member of the Order, we have our 
individual opinion, as is our right, we do not believe 
that, in a work like this, which is designed for gen- 
eral circulation, we have any right to intrude that 
opinion. We wish it to be understood, then, that 
any thing we shall state is to be regarded as a mat- 
ter of history, and not as an expression of opinions 

For a clear understanding of the matter, it will 
be necessary to go back, and give an account of the 
formation of the Order of S. P. K. 
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At a session of the Provisional Supreme Lodge, 
held at Washington, D. C., June 8, 1868, P. S. C. 
Barton offered the following resolution: 

“ Resolved \ That notwithstanding any law or or- 
der to the contrary, power and privilege is hereby 
granted the founder of the Order to create and es- 
tablish a higher degree or degrees, that shall in no 
wise interfere with the Ritual of the Order, to be 
entirely different therefrom, and to have its own 
Grand Lodge, Supreme Lodge, etc.” 

“Subsequently, at the same session, three thou- 
sand copies of this ‘Higher Degree* were ordered 
to be printed.” 

As to the meaning of this resolution, there has 
been much discussion. On the one hand, it has 
been claimed that it does not require thatr the de- 
grees should be reported to the Supreme Lodge for 
their approval ; that the permission accorded was 
absolute, without any recourse ; that, from the use 
of the words, “ to create ” and “ to establish/* as well 
as from the fact that it was to have its own Grand 
and Supreme Lodges, the resolution took all con- 
trol over the new degrees out of the hands of the 
Supreme Lodge of the Knights of Pythias. 

On the other hand, it is claimed that the founder 
of the Order (Brother J. H. Rathbone) was only 
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empowered to act as a Committee, as he had in one 
or two other previous instances, and was to report to 
the Provisional Supreme Lodge his action ; and the 
statement that the new degrees were to have their 
own Grand and Supreme Lodges was only an in- 
struction as to their form. 

Within one month after the adoption of this res- 
olution, Damon Conclave, No. 1, Supreme Order 
Pythian Knighthood, was organized at Washington, 
composed of members of the various Lodges in the 
city, with P. S. C. J. H. Rathbone at its head. 

At the session of the Supreme Lodge, held at 
Washington, August II, 1868, the following resolu- 
tion was introduced and adopted : 

“ Resolved \ That the Supreme Lodge recognize 
no higher degree or degrees of the Order than those 
now established in the Ritual of the Order.” 

In the interim between the passage of this reso- 
lution and the adjourned session of the Supreme 
Lodge, held at Wilmington, Del., on the 9th and 
10th of November, 1 868, the name was changed 
from S. O. P. K. to Order of S. P. K. At this ses- 
sion a resolution was introduced and passed, setting 
forth the action of the previous session of the Su- 
preme Lodge, refusing to recognize any higher de- 
grees, stating that Conclaves had been organized, 
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and that it was the open boast of its members that 
they received none but Knights of Pythias into their 
organization, and warning all Brothers against affile 
ating with “any institution pretending to have any 
connection with K. of P.” 

No heed was paid to this warning. Conclaves 
were organized in the District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, the 
members proclaiming they had nothing to do with 
the Knights of Pythias. 

Thus matters stood at the meeting of the Supreme 
Lodge, at Richmond, March, 1869. At this meet- 
ing the subject of the Conclaves called forth an 
earnest and lengthy debate, and one that was con- 
ducted with much sharpness on both sides. Reso- 
lutions were introduced looking to the suspension 
of all members of the Conclaves who refused to 
disconnect themselves with that body. The debate, 
during the forenoon of the second day’s proceedings, 
had become very bitter, when P. G. C. Lowry, of 
Pennsylvania, moved that the matter be postponed 
until 3 o’clock, P. M.,- and that, in the interim, consul* 
tation be held with members of the Conclaves, sev- 
eral of whom were members of the Supreme Lodged 

On re-assembling P. G. C. Lowry moved that the 
whole matter be referred to a Committee of ten, five 
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pf them members of the Conclaves, and five not. 
The vote on the adoption of this measure stood 
thirty-one to ten. In a short time they returned 
and submitted the following report : 

“That the Rituals of the Order of ‘S. P. K* 
shall be laid at the altar of the Supreme Lodge, 
the members of the Supreme Lodge obligating 
themselves to keep forever secret any of the mat- 
ters in said Rituals.” 

Appended to this was the following request : 

“ The Committee on behalf of the Order of ‘ Sb 
P. K./ pray that the Supreme Lodge may adopt the 
Rituals of the ‘S. P. K.’ as a side degree of the 
Order of Knights of Pythias.” 

The vote on the adoption of the Report of the 
Committee stood thirty-four to seven. In accord- 
ance with this vote the Rituals were placed upon 
the altar, and the “work” exemplified by P. S. C. 
Rathbone, and others. 

Later in the session, a resolution was passed 
placing the whole subject in the hands of a Comr 
mittee of five, clothed with “full pow^r to do and 
perform all things required to protect the rights, 
privileges, and prerogatives of all Conclaves, or 
Brothers connected therewith, and the welfare aftd 
interests of the Order of the Knights of Pythias.” 
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Shortly after the close of the session of the Su- 
preme Lodge, the Committee met in Philadelphia, 
and decided on a plan, of which the following were 
the main features: 

That no new Conclaves shall be organized prior 
to the second Tuesday of March, 1870. 

That no new members be initiated. 

That the Conclaves remain as they were, or sur- 
render their Charters, Ritual, etc., to the Committee. 

Upon a strict compliance, the Committee will rec- 
ommend the adoption of the degree of “ S. P. K .” 
as an additional degree of the Knights of Pythias. 

The Conclaves for the most part refused to sub- 
mit. P. S. C. Rathbone was at once expelled for 
surrendering the Rituals, and three jurisdictions at 
least, those of District of Columbia, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania, continued at work. The Charter of 
the Conclave at Richmond was given up under pro- 
test, but subsequently demanded as were the Rit- 
uals surrendered by Brother Rathbone, but were 
not returned. The Conclave at Trenton, N. J., con- 
sented to abide by the plan of government until 
the^session of the Supreme Lodge. 

At the session of the Supreme Lodge held in 
New York, March, 1870, the subject was again 
brought up. A large part of the report of both 
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the Supreme Chancellor and the Supreme Record- 
ing and Corresponding Scribe were taken up with 
matters pertaining to the Conclaves. The Com- 
mittee on Conclaves reported their action, which 
report was referred to a special committee, who rec- 
ommended that the matter be recommitted to the 
first, to report some proper resolution. 

On the afternoon of the fourth day the matter 
was again brought up. The original report of the 
Committee was again read, and the additional one, 
which they had been instructed to frame, reported. 
This called forth a most exciting debate ; amend- 
ments and substitutes followed each other in rapid 
succession. This state of things lasted until twelve 
at night, when the question was settled by the 
adoption of an amendment to the report of the 
Committee offered by P. G. C. Lowry, which was 
further amended by P. G. C. Latham. This, in 
effect, suspended all Brothers, members of the Or- 
der of “ S. P. K.,” who refused to furnish evidence 
within sixty days, that they had disconnected them- 
selves with the Order. Any Grand or Subordinate 
Lodge which refused to obey the mandates of the 
Supreme Lodge was to be deprived of its Charter. 

At one o’clock, Saturday morning, the Supreme 
Lodge went into secret session. It was in this ses- 
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sion that the CXB.N. was adopted, about which gp 
much has been said and written. Evefy member 
who was present subscribed to it, and it was ordered 
to be administered t6 every member Of the Order, 
and to all who should thereafter be initiated. 

Trouble at once arose ; most of the jurisdictions 
passed resolutions sustaining the Supreme Lodge, 
and requiring the enforcement of its mandates in 
their Subordinates. Several, however, have refused, 
and in two States at least, Maryland and New Jer- 
sey, it has led to the disruption of the Grand 
Lodges. In Pennsylvania and Maryland the mat- 
ter has been brought into the civil courts. 

In Pennsylvania, G. C. Lowry at first endeavored 
to have the members of the Lodges in his jurisdic- 
tion take the obligation, but he soon saw, or thought 
he saw, that this was riot only illegal, but impossi- 
ble, and at once recalled his first order, and pro- 
mulgated the O.B.N. a second time, limiting it to 
members of the Conclave only. This called forth 
an order for his suspension from Supreme Chancel- 
lor Read. Brother Lowry refused to recognize the 
order as legal or valid. The case was at once car- 
ried to the courts, where a decision Was made con- 
firming the Grand Chancellor in his office. N 

Such is a brief r^sumi of the history of the Con- 
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clave and O.B.N. excitement. We have endeavored 
to give the main features only, and have not entered 
into details, as these can be found in the Grand 
and Supreme Lodge Reports. 

The further doings of this session of the Supreme 
Lodge, of importance, were the adoption of a Mari- 
ner’s Sign, the appointment of a Committee on Flag, 
some changes in the Ritual, and the voting of an 
appropriation to extend the Order into Germany and 
England. 

This was by far the most important session held, 
and has called forth more comment throughout the 
Order than any other. The wisdom of some meas- 
ures remains to be seen, while others have already 
been proven to be harmful to the best interests of 
the Order. 
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tt{y t ®rbw in Jistrict of Columbia, Jhimsglbania, Parglanb, 
Jfefo $eraeg, anb JHaban, after Ijje organ- 
isation of tjjje Supreme Jobge. 

E have brought our report of the five 
Grand Lodges that assisted in forming 
the Supreme Lodge down to the organ- 
ization of this body. It remains now to follow their 
history to the present time. We confess the diffi- 
culty we have in this attempt. In three of these 
States, at least, much bitterness has arisen. Ours 
is a young Order, one without any historic foot- 
marks. Precedents have had to be made and de- 
cisions given without hardly any opportunity for 
thought. So, too much of our legislation has been 
experimental in its nature rather than final. This 

is to be expected, and can not well be avoided, the 
210 
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point to guard against is in being unwilling to yield 
when experience has shown us our error. 

So, though there have been differences of opinion, 
the bonds of Friendship that unite us are far too 
strong to permit any permanent division, and as we 
grow older and experience comes to us, though it 
be sometimes through failures, these little things 
that trouble us now will be seen in their true pro- 
portion, while our glorious principles will so far 
overtop them that they shall appear very insignifi- 
cant. 

The greatest progress that has been made in any 
State has been in Pennsylvania. During the year 
1869 there had been an increase of one hundred and 
seven Lodges, the number in the city of Philadelphia 
being about one hundred, with a larger membership 
than any other secret or benevolent organization. 
At the July session of 1869 a Committee was ap- 
pointed by the Grand Lodge to manufacture para- 
phernalia. They immediately went to work with 
that energy that has always characterized the acts 
of Pennsylvania Knights, and their first report pre- 
sented at the January session, 1870, showed that 
they had supplied forty-eight full Lodge outfits and 
thirty-one partial. 

The Knights of Philadelphia early took measures 
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to provide a suitable place for the burial of the 
dead of the Order. At the July session, 1869, 

“ The Special Committee on Cemetery ” submitted 
propositions from two parties, with a recommenda- 
tion that a committee be appointed to confer with 
a Board of Managers, at the head of which stood 
S. V. P. Myers. Such a Committee was appointed 
with power to act. At the January session this Com- 
mittee reported, stating that the Cemetery Company 
had secured a tract of fifty acres in the Twenty-third 
Ward, Philadelphia. This was to be sold in lots to 
members of the Order at $15 each, to be paid in 
installments. They also agreed to pay to the Grand 
Lodge $1 for each lot sold, or $10,000 ; and further- * 
more to donate five thousand feet to this body, and 
one hundred and eighty feet to every Lodge in the 
city, “ as a place of sepulcher for such poor and in- 
digent Brothers, or their widows and orphans, 1 ” as 
the Lodges might have to provide a place of burial 
for. The report was accepted and the proposal 
agreed to. The Brothers of Philadelphia are to be 
congratulated on this achievement. It is an honor 
not only to them but to the Order generally. It 
shows that our principles are something besides 
words ; that what we profess, that we practice. 

The year 1870 was not so prosperous as the pre- 
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ceding one. It was early in this year that the 
action on the O.B.N. was taken that led to the 
attempted suspension of Grand Chancellor Lowry, 
and the consequent suits in the civil courts. This 
deserves more than a passing notice. 

In a previous chapter we have given an account 
of the rise of the Conclaves of the Order of S. P. K., 
and the circumstances under which the O.B.N. 
was adopted. G. C. Lowry took a prominent part 
in the proceedings on the floor of the Supreme 
Lodge, offering an obligation which was not, how- 
ever, adopted. On his return to Philadelphia the 
Grand Chancellor at once, May 1st, promulgated 
the O.B.N., commanding that it be administered 
to every member of the Knights of Pythias in Penn- 
sylvania. This Order was met by a perfect storm 
of refusals ; forty-three out of forty-five thousand 
Knights in the State refused to take it. The Grand 
Chancellor became convinced that his Order would 
not be obeyed, and at once recalled it, and, after 
consultation with the Grand Officers, issued it a 
second time, May 20th, limiting it to members of 
the Conclaves alone. 

As a result of this act, having first demanded that 
the O.B.N. be enforced, and meeting with a refusal, 
Supreme Chancellor Read suspended the Grand 
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Chancellor, and appointed the Vice-Chancellor John 
Stotzer in his stead. On the 8th of June, Brother 
Lowry issued his proclamation in answer to that of 
V. G. C., denying the right of the Supreme Chan- 
cellor to remove him or suspend him without a trial, 
and warning all Lodges to receive no documents 
from any person claiming to be Grand Chancellor 
other than himself. He also directed that all action 
on the O.B.N. be suspended until the semi-session 
of the Grand Lodge, and also that representatives 
should be admitted to the Grand Lodge without any 
qualification except that required by the Constitu- 
tion and laws of the Order. 

In' reply to this, V. G. C. Stotzer issued a procla- 
mation rehearsing what he claimed to be the facts in 
the case, and commanding obedience to himself as 
the legal Grand Chancellor of Pennsylvania. 

For a few days matters stood thus, Brother Lowry 
being sustained by the greater part of the members 
of the Order in the State, and Brother Stotzer having 
possession of the office and seal of the Grand Lodge. 

On the evening of the 23d of June, G. C. Lowry 
convened a meeting of the Representatives of the 
Subordinate Lodges at United Hall, Philadelphia, 
for the purpose of “ advising as to the course to be 
pursued prior to the semi-annual session of the 
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Grand Lodge, to provide for the performance of the 
duties of such of the Grand Officers as refused to 
acknowedge the legally elected Grand Chancellor.” 
At this meeting a Committee was appointed to take 
out an injunction against G. V. C. Stotzer, to re- 
strain him from acting as Grand Chancellor, and 
also another to prepare a protest against the action 
of the Supreme Chancellor. 

The court into which the matter was carried 
granted the injunction, deciding that the acts of 
V. G. C. Stotzer were illegal. The Committee to 
prepare a protest, reported at the beginning of the 
July session of the Grand Lodge, rehearsing the 
facts with comments, and closing by submitting a 
series of resolutions condemning the O. B. N. as un- 
necessary and illegal, and as ex post facto y entering 
the solemn protest of the Grand Lodge against it, 
and calling on the Supreme Lodge to reconsider its 
action and absolve all who had taken the O. B. N. 
This report was adopted by a vote of one hundred 
and eighty-four yeas to thirty-three nays. Later in 
the session two thousand copies of the protest were 
ordered to be printed. 

The sum of #425 was also appropriated to defray 
the expense of taking out the injunction. Several 
resolutions were passed, all looking to a repudiation 
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of the O.B.N. Representative Linton, who was 
strongly in favor of the O.B.N., tendered his resig- 
nation rather than vote as he had been instructed 
to do. This was accepted, with a vote of thanks 
for his services. A resolution of confidence in 
G. V. C. Stotzer was also passed, and another 
directing that those officers who had been installed 
by his authority be properly installed by the Grand 
Lodge officers. 

The feeling of this session of the Grand Lodge 
on the matter of the O.B.N. can not be doubted ; it 
was one of decided and outspoken opposition. As 
we are writing, the returns for the election for 1871 
are coming in, and they seem to indicate that not 
one candidate who has been in favor of the enforce- 
ment of the O.B.N. has been elected to office in the 
Grand Lodge. 

But notwithstanding this difficulty, the year has 
been very prosperous. We have no data of the 
number of members, but there are two hundred and 
eighty-four Lodges in the State, an average increase 
of one each week. 

The jurisdiction of Maryland has been sin- 
gularly unfortunate, even more so than its sister- 
jurisdiction, Pennsylvania. Previous to the session 
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of the Supreme Lodge at Wilmington, trouble had 
arisen caused by the decease of Grand Chancellor 
Campbell. The Grand Vice-Chancellor Abbott 
succeeded him, but for a time his authority was 
doubted. The Supreme Chancellor, before whom 
the matter came, decided that G. V. C. Abbott was 
the rightful Grand Chancellor, and must be obeyed 
as such. 

Some troubles having arisen concerning an alleged 
illegally called session of the Grand Lodge, the Su- 
preme Chancellor issued an order declaring all the 
acts of this special session illegal and improper, but 
at the same time recommended that certain acts be 
confirmed, among which was the issuing of Charters 
to two Lodges that had been chartered at this spe- 
cial session. This was done. 

The matter of the Conclaves has also caused trou- 
ble in Maryland. After the action of the Supreme 
Lodge at the session of 1869 concerning this body, 
it was ordered to be communicated to the Lodges. 
In the copies of the Report of the Proceedings of 
the Supreme Lodge sent to the Subordinates, a cir- 
cular was inclosed stating the action in regard to 
Conclaves. These were forwarded to the Grand 
Chancellor of each State, with directions that they 
be transmitted under seal. This was not done in 
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Maryland. The Grand Chancellor laid them before 
the Grand Lodge in special session, and by it they 
were laid on the table. This action was reported at 
the next session of the Supreme Lodge, 1870. A 
resolution was introduced censuring the Grand 
Lodge, and directing that the vote of censure be 
communicated to them. 

This, instead of healing the trouble, only made it 
worse. As in Pennsylvania, the Grand Lodge re- 
fused to obey the mandates of the Supreme Lodge. 
This called forth an order from Supreme Chancellor 
Read, charging the Grand Chancellor and Record- 
ing and Corresponding Scribe of the Grand Lodge 
of Maryland with resisting the Supreme Lodge, de- 
claring them in a state of insubordination, and sus- 
pending them from office. G. V. C. Steiner was 
appointed Grand Chancellor, and Thomas S. Upper- 
cue Grand Scribe. The Grand Officers refused to 
obey the order of Supreme Chancellor Read, and 
continued to exercise the functions of their office. 
On the 28th of June a special session of the Grand 
Lodge was called for the purpose of adjusting these 
difficulties. Forty-two Lodges were represented at 
this meeting ; a resolution was adopted recognizing 
the officers whom the Supreme Chancellor had at- 
tempted to remove, as the only legitimate officers, 
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and commanding obedience to them under pain of 
forfeiture of Charter. There were only two dissent- 
ing votes on this. At the same time, the actions of 
the D. G. C. Bates and of D. G. R. and C. S. Up- 
percue, the officers appointed by the Supreme Chan- 
cellor — they having expressed their willingness to 
recognize the officers of the Grand Lodge — were 
legalized so far as any official act was concerned. 

This did not allay this trouble. At the semi- 
annual session of the Grand Lodge in July, 1870, 
the reports show a great amount of insubordination. 
Lodges refused to allow their officers to be installed 
except under authority of the Supreme Lodge, and 
others failed to pay the percentage due the Grand 
Lodge. A resolution requesting the Supreme Chan- 
cellor to call a special session of the Supreme Lodge 
for the purpose of allaying the difficulties which had 
arisen from the enforcement of the O.B.N., was 
passed. It may be said here that this request was 
refused. 

Thus matters stood until the 15 th of December, 
1870. On this day a Grand Lodge was organized 
at Baltimore, comprising those Lodges which were 
in accordance with the Supreme Chancellor. Fif- 
teen Lodges out of the fifty-nine in the State were 
represented. General Steiner was elected Grand 
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Chancellor, and Thomas S. Uppercue, Grand Re- 
cording and Corresponding Scribe. The old Grand 
Lodge at once applied to the courts for an injunc- 
tion restraining Supreme Chancellor Read from 
forming another Grand Lodge. This application 
was refused on the ground that the jurisdiction of 
the Supreme Lodge over the Grand Lodge was only 
spiritual, and that this was not subject to the civil 
power unless good morals were set aside, or action 
taken in violation of the peace and good order of 
the State. 

As matters stand, then, in Maryland, there are 
two Grand Lodges, both claiming to be legal. This 
will complicate the settlement of the question at the 
next session of the Supreme Lodge, and will also 
bring the matter up early in the session, as there 
will probably be two delegations present from this 
State. 

Concerning the history of the other of the five 
States that formed the Supreme Lodge, it is need- 
less to enter into detail. It is about the same story 
as in Pennsylvania and Maryland. There has trouble 
arisen from the same source, and there have been 
as useless endeavors to prevent it. In New Jersey 
there are two Grand Lodges ; one, composed of about 
forty of the Subordinate Lodges, being in harmon> 
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with Supreme Chancellor Read ; the other, compris- 
ing the remaining nineteen, refusing to have any- 
thing to do with the O.B.N. 

It is in these five jurisdictions that the main 
trouble has arisen. In most of the other States the 
Order is new, and during the formative period but 
little time can be given to such matters. The great 
aim is to extend the Order. 
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®Ij* ®rb*r in $Uto Jlork, Virginia, Coitiucfttaf, ^Tonisiana, 
$Ubraska, California, ®trst Virginia. 

E realize the difficulty under which we 
labor in attempting to give an account 
of the rise and progress of the Order 
in the various States. Some accounts may seem 
too full to some, while to others they will appear 
meager. We have endeavored to avoid detail, and 
to give those facts that will be of general interest. 
We have in every case endeavored to learn to whom 
the Order is indebted for its introduction into each 
State, ancj have given the results of our investiga- 
tions. In some instances we have been unable to 
gain the desired information. Where the subject 
has been doubtful, we have chosen that side that 

seems to be best supported. 
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NEW YORK. 

As early as February, 1868, efforts were made by 
a member of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania to 
introduce the order into the Empire State. For 
this purpose several letters passed between him and 
B. F. Diercks and J. H. Schutte, of New York city. 
Some time in April an agreement was entered into 
between these two gentlemen, and several other 
parties, to make all possible effort to organize a 
Lodge of the Knights of Pythias in the city. In 
consequence of this promise, which had been re- 
peated to him, G. R. and C. S. Blancbois prevailed 
upon P. S. Cs. Rathbone and Westwood, who were 
in Philadelphia, to go to New York, and furnished 
them with letters of introduction to Brother Schutte. 
On their arrival, May 17th, Brother Schutte accom- 
panied them to many of his friends, and as a result 
it was agreed to organize the Lodge on the evening 
of the next day, May 18, 1868. 

On this evening the first meeting was held at 
the old Warren Hall, corner of Oliver and Henry 
streets, and the Lodge instituted under the name 
of Rathbone, No. 1, by the two Brothers before 
♦ named. 

The number initiated was only thirteen, but in 
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eight months it had increased to over eight hun- 
dred. At present there are nearly, if not quite, 
forty Lodges in the State. 

On the 14th of October a dispensation was issued 
to organize a Grand Lodge, in compliance with 
which the Grand Lodge of New York was insti- 
tuted October 29, 1868 — five Lodges being repre- 
sented. The first officers were as follows : 

Dr. H. W. Good, Grand Venerable Patriarch. 

Dr. Abram G. Levy, Grand Chancellor. 

William A. Hayward, Grand Vice-Chancellor. 

'B. F. Diercks, Grand Scribe. 

Simon J. Wienthal, Grand Banker. 

A. Abrams, Grand Guide. 

Jacob Regus, Grand Inside Steward. 

C. W. Auffarth, Grand Outside Steward. 

Much of the success of the Order in this State 
is confessedly due to Past Grand Chancellor Dr. A. 
G. Levy. He and his “ partner in business have 
translated the Ritual into the German and French 
languages, and are now engaged in translating it 
into the Spanish.” Though the progress made in 
this State has not been as great as in some others, 
New York Knights have no reason to be ashamed. * 
They have had difficulties to contend with of which 
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other jurisdictions have no knowledge, but there is 
a brilliant future before our Empire State brethren. 

VIRGINIA. 

Of the history of our Order in the Old Domin- 
ion we can say but little — not from a want of in- 
clination, but from a lack of information. We have 
already, in our history of the Grand Lodge of the 
District of Columbia, given an account of the or- 
ganization of Alexandria Lodge, No. 1, at Alex- 
andria, and of its subsequent history. This was 
started through the labor of P. G. C. King, and 
had an existence of only about three months. The 
work belonging to this extinct body came into pos- 
session of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, and 
was by it surrendered to the Grand Lodge of Vir- 
ginia, on a request from that body. 

The Order was re-established somewhere about 
the time of the organization of the Supreme Lodge, 
through the exertions of P. G. C. Hartman, by the 
institution of Virginia, No. 2, at Richmond, Va. 
This was numbered 2, and allowed to remain so for 
the same reason that Franklin Lodge, cf the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, still retains its number, though 
it has long been the first on the roll. The latest 
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information we have at hand (December, 1870) 
concerning the state of the Order, shows sixteen 
Lodges in operation, with about two thousand 
members. (Sprig of Myrtle.) 

For a time the Order languished. One Lodge — 
Hartman, No. 8, Petersburg — ceased work, but lat- 
terly a new spirit has been infused into the mem- 
bers. Lodges are multiplying, efforts are being made 
to resuscitate Hartman, and initiations are frequent. 

There is an act recorded of a Knight of Pythias 
in this jurisdiction, that should be put in such a 
form as never to be forgotten. It is worthy of the 
highest encomiums and deserves to be perpetuated 
for the honor it has thrown upon our principles. 
We will let Brother John E. Edwards, of the Old 
Dominion Lodge, No. 4, tell the story. 

“ Samuel H. Hines merits all that can be said 
of the moral hero, the brave Knight, the Pythian 
friend. When the fated Spotswood Hotel was 
wrapped in the winding-sheet of lurid flame, on the 
morning of December 2 5, 1870, and its passages, 
rooms, and stair-ways were filled with dense clouds 
of suffocating smoke, Captain Hines made his way 
through all to a point where he was safe, and might 
have escaped with his life unharmed. But personal 
escape from danger was not his object ; he was 
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seeking aid to rescue his friend who was high up in 
the hotel. Failing to enlist assistance, despite re- 
monstrances he rushed back, with the heroic pur- 
pose to save that friend, or perish in the effort. 
This was the last of this noble young man. He 
and his friend Erasmus W. Ross, a brother Knight, 
perished together. 

“ In this notable deed we have embodied and illus- 
trated in living examples a friendship unsurpassed 
by any thing described by the pen of fiction, or de- 
picted in dramatic art. This is no fiction, no poetic 
fancy, no sentimental creation. Samuel H. Hines 
did not merely hazard life, but really died to save 
his friend. It is an honor and a privilege to have 
known such a man, or to have lived in an age made 
bright by such an example. All honor to the name, 
the virtues, the friendship, the moral heroism of 
Samuel H. Hines. 

“The death of such a man is a public calamity. 
It is not enough for the universal Brotherhood of 
Knights to appropriate such a distinction for one of 
its members. Let humanity share with us this ex- 
alted privilege. Let the world know that Pythias 
himself did not surpass, in his devotion to Damon, 
one who lived in our own day, who bowed at our 
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own altar. Thank God, it is not all a calamity, not 
all a disaster, not all a cause of sorrow, not all an 
irreparable loss, when we remember that one of our 
own race, of our own flesh and blood, of our com- 
mon humanity, can display — nay, more, did display — 
such a heroic example as that which was made im- 
perishable amid the charred and blackened ruins of 
Spotswood Hotel. It is well to have lived such a 
life ; it is nobler to have died such a death.” 

CONNECTICUT. 

This State has shown itself to be a fruitful field 
for the growth of Pythian Knighthood. The first 
of the New England States to receive the Order, it 
has never been backward in extending it. It gave 
it to Massachusetts ; and, though the Bay State has 
outstripped it in number of Lodges, in zeal and toil, 
it is no way in advance of the “ Nutmeg State.” 

It was in New Haven that the Order first took 
root. Several gentlemen of this city, who were 
members of both the Masons and Odd-Fellows, 
were initiated into the Knights of Pythias in the 
city of New York, by D. G. C. A. G. Levy. On 
their return to Connecticut, they proceeded to make 
the necessary arrangements to found a Lodge in 
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New Haven. The petition was forwarded to the D. 
G. C. of New York, and by him to the Supreme 
Chancellor. The dispensation was granted by the 
Supreme Lodge, in session at Wilmington, and on 
the 17th of November, 1868, Rathbone Lodge, No. 
I, was instituted, with the following officers : 

John F. Comstock, Venerable Patriarch. 

N. D. Forbes, Worthy Chancellor. 

C. B. Hine, Worthy Vice-Chancellor. 

Geo. A. Stevens, Banker. 

E. L. Bissell, Recording Scribe. 

C. K. Bush, Financial Scribe. 

J. J. Osborn, Guide. 

F. S. Beecher, Inner Steward. 

G. W. Douglass, Outer Steward. 

Edward W. Dawson was appointed D. G. C., and 
without delay the work of organization of new 
Lodges progressed. Just one month from the intro- 
duction of the Order into the State, Dawson Lodge, 
No. 2, was instituted at Fair Haven, and six days 
after, December 23d, Ezel Lodge, No. 3, at New 
Haven. In less than six weeks after the introduction 
of the Order into the State, three Lodges had been 
organized and applications received for two others. 
The new Society was every-where received with 
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marks of the utmost favor, though whisperings were 
heard that it was a secret political organization. 

Measures were at once taken to organize a Grand 
Lodge. An application for a dispensation so to do 
was made out, and forwarded to the officers of the 
Supreme Lodge. It was promptly granted, and, on 
the 1 8th of January, 1869, the Grand Lodge of Con- 
necticut was organized in New Haven, with Edward 
W. Dawson as Grand Chancellor. 

Nowhere in the United States has the Order ad- 
vanced so rapidly as in Connecticut. It had much 
to contend with. The conservative ways of its peo- 
ple are well known to those who have resided among 
them, and the animosity of each political party to 
any thing that is suspected, even though falsely, of 
a bearing toward its opponent. Yet the Order has 
prospered. Thirty-one Lodges are on the Roll, and 
the membership, in position and influence, may 
safely challenge that of any other State. 

LOUISIANA. 

Sixth upon the roll of States into which our Or- 
der has been introduced stands Louisiana. Its rapid 
spread in other jurisdictions has, for some reason, 
not found its equal in this. It may be that, the 
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quarrels of other and older fraternities, which have 
been very bitter, have made this State an unprom- 
ising field for the extension of the Knights of Pyth- 
ias. As it is, though the first movement toward 
the establishment of our Order in this State was 
made January 28, 1868, there is not, as yet, a Grand 
Lodge organized, but the subordinates are working 
under direction of the Supreme Lodge. 

On the above date, Brother Alfred" Shaw, who 
was at the time in Philadelphia, sent a note to the 
Grand Recording Scribe of the Grand Lodge of the 
District of Columbia, which was at that time acting 
as a Provisional Supreme Lodge, requesting a Char- 
ter for a Lodge to be located at New Orleans, where 
he was then going to reside. This request was not 
complied with, on the ground that the requisite num- 
ber of signatures did not accompany the application. 
That he might have an opportunity, however, to 
carry out his purpose, he was, by resolution, created 
a Past Chancellor and Deputy Grand Chancellor 
of Louisiana, and empowered to obligate and in- 
struct a sufficient number of gentlemen to form a 
Lodge. 

On reaching New Orleans, he found that the 7 
name, even, of the Order had never been heard. 
Nothing dismayed, he began earnestly the work of 
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organizing a Lodge, and soon awakened an interest 
in the hitherto unknown Society. As a result of 
his labors Ivanhoe Lodge, No. I, was opened with 
Edward S. Wurzburger as its first Worthy Chan 
cellor: At the last session of the Supreme Lodge 
there were but five Lodges in the State, but have 
since been increased, and now number ten. 

Brother Shaw having resigned his position as 
D. G. C., W. E. Fitzgerald was appointed to fill the 
position. 


NEBRASKA. 

The honor of introducing the Order into this far- 
off territory is due to P. G. C. George H. Crager. 
Brother Crager was initiated in Rising Sun Lodge, 
of Philadelphia, and immediately on his removal to 
Omaha succeeded in establishing Nebraska Lodge, 
No. i, at Omaha City, which was instituted De- 
cember 3, 1869, by Brother Crager, acting as Dep- 
uty Grand Chancellor. 

The Lodge at the close of the year had on hand 
and invested $337-95, and had besides this expended 
$300 in fitting up a Lodge-room, and that in less 
than a month. 

The Knights of Nebraska had the pleasure of 
taking part in the celebration in honor of the com- 
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pletion of the Pacific Railway, and were highly 
spoken of by the press. 

On the 13 th of October, 1869, the Grand Lodge 
was organized by the Supreme Chancellor, with the 
following officers : 

George H. Crager, Venerable Patriarch. 

David Carter, Grand Chancellor. 

John Q. Goss, Grand Vice-Chancellor. 

E. E. French, Grand Recording and Corre- 
sponding Scribe. 

T. C. Brunner, Grand Banker. 

Wm. L. Wells, Grand Guide. 

John F. Kuhn, Grand Inner Steward. 

John Taylor, Grand Outside Steward. 

Five Lodges were represented, and the utmost 
enthusiasm prevailed. The present condition of 
the Order we are unable to state, but from the 
well-known energy of those at its head it must be 
flourishing. 


CALIFORNIA. 

On the 13th of July, 1868, Brother John Strat- 
man was initiated into the Knights of Pythias at 

Washington, and being on the point of leaving for 
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California, he was named D. G. C. of that State, 
and took to the Pacific coast the Rituals and pri- 
vate work necessary to establish the Order there. 
Previous to this, however, some time in May, 1868/ 
S. B. and C. S. Barton met Brother Geo. H. Chard, 
of Olive Branch Lodge, Philadelphia, and gave him 
instructions as to the method to be pursued in or- 
ganizing a Lodge. Later, Brother Chard wrote for 
further instructions and the necessary documents. 
From these resulted an application, forwarded about 
the middle of December, for a dispensation to or- 
ganize Lodge No. 1, which was afterward named 
California. 

The dispensation was granted and sent to Brother 
Chard, with instructions to consult with Brother 
Stratman as D. G. C. Brother Chard at once wrote 
that the D. G. C. had left for New York and would 
not return until May, and urged that a delay until 
that time would be fatal to the interests of the 
Order in the State. 

On the 1 2 th of October other parties, ignorant 
of the action that had been taken, forwarded a peti- 
tion to organize Damon Lodge, No. 1. The Su- 
preme Chancellor, to whom the matter was referred, 
directed the appointment of Brother Stratma,n to be 
revoked and Brother Chard to be appointed in his 
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stead, and also ordered that the dispensations and 
work be forwarded to him for the two Lodges. 
This was done, and March 25, 1869, California 
Lodge, No. 1, the pioneer Lodge of the State, was 
organized. 

Early in September the Order was strong enough 
to form a Grand Lodge, and on the 5 th of that 
month a preliminary meeting was held at Congress 
Hall in San Francisco for this purpose. Six Lodges 
were represented by twenty-eight delegates. The 
officers elected were: 

William C. Mead, Grand Venerable Patriarch. 

George H. Chard, Grand Chancellor. 

David Kerr, Grand Vice-Chancellor. 

R. W. Barclay, Grand Recording and Corre- 
sponding Scribe. 

George P. Fisher, Grand Banker. 

The Grand Lodge was instituted and the offi- 
cers installed, September 28, 1869; the number of 
Lodges had increased to eight. The 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1870, there were fifteen Lodges in the State 
with a membership of twelve hundred and eleven. 
In the latest issue of the Sprig of Myrtle, the num- 
ber of Lodges is stated at seventeen. 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 

In his report to the Supreme Lodge, session of 
1869, Supreme Chancellor Read stated that, “ Upon 
the receipt of a petition, in due form, signed by 
Charles H. Edgecomb and others, asking for a 
Lodge of Knights of Pythias, to be located at Mar- 
tinsburg, to be hailed, 4 Washington Lodge, No. 1/ ” 
he has directed a dispensation to be issued, dated 
March 1, 1869. This was the first action toward 
forming a Lodge in this State, and was due to the 
exertions of Brother Edgecomb. The application, 
signed by fifteen of the prominent citizens of Mar- 
tinsburg, was forwarded to S. R. and C. S. Barten, 
sometime the last of *F ebruary, and by him for- 
warded to the Supreme Chancellor, who took action 
as above noted. Upon the organization of this 
Lodge, Brother Edgecomb was appointed D. G. C. 

Lodges increased rapidly in this State. Shortly 
after the organization of the Lodge at Martinsburg, 
Lodges at Middleway, Piedmont, Berkley Springs, 
Newburg, and Wheeling, were instituted in rapid 
succession. On the 5th of July, 1869, due notice 
having been given, the Grand Lodge was instituted 
at Berkeley Springs, by the Supreme Chancellor 
and Supreme Banker. This was the first of the 
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Grand bodies instituted by the Supreme Chancellor 
on his journey to California, a journey in the course 
of which six Grand Lodges were organized. The 
first officers were as follows : 

Rev. Wm. Gerhard*, Venerable Grand Patriarch. 
Chas. H. Edgecomb, Grand Chancellor. 

J. Hope Suter, Grand Vice-Chancellor. 

J. Rufus Smith, Grand Recording and Corre- 
sponding Scribe. 

Jno. F. Smith, Grand Banker. 

John H. Miller, Grand Scribe. 

J. H. M’Atee, Grand Inner Steward. 

Henry Hillard, Grand Outer Steward. 

Sometime in October, 1869, the Grand Chan- 
cellor Edgecomb was suspended by his Lodge for 
twelve months. Brother Edgecomb appealed, and 
4jie case was taken before the Supreme Lodge, 
where a Committee reported that they found nothing 
to warrant suspension, and directed that he be re- 
instated with full honors. 

This closes the list of States, twelve, in which 
Lodges had been planted previous to the session 
of the Supreme Lodge in March, 1869. Our next 
chapter will show a still greater increase during the 
remaining part of 1869 and to March, 1870. 
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®rber boring % gjgtjpsn gear 1869-70. 

E have brought our history of the in- 
troduction of the Order into different 
States down to the session of the Su- 
preme Lodge at Richmond, 1869. In this chapter 
we shall give an account of its extension during the 
Pythian year 1869-70. The first State into which 
it was introduced was 

OHIO. 

On the 5 th of March a dispensation was made 
out for Steuben Lodge, No. 1, at Steubenville, in 
this State. The application for this Charter had 
been made through the exertions of Supreme Banker 
Wm. A. Porter, of Philadelphia. Brother Geo. B. 

Means, to whom we are under obligations for many 
238 
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favors, and to whom we desire to render our thanks, 
has sent us the following account of this Lodge : 

Steuben Lodge, No. 1, the pioneer Lodge of the 
Order of Knights of Pythias in the State of Ohio, 
was instituted by dispensation from the Supreme 
Lodge of the World, on March 22, 1869, by Su- 
preme Chancellor Samuel Read, Mt. Holley, New 
Jersey, and W. A. Porter, of Philadelphia, Supreme 
Banker and P. G. C. of Pennsylvania, in the city 
of Steubenville, county of Jefferson, with thirty- 
two Charter members. The following were the first 
officers elected and installed : 

Thos. Aldridge, Venerable Patriarch. 

James Kelly, Worthy Chancellor. 

Robt. N. Thompson, Vice-Chancellor. 

Geo. M. Elliot, Recording and Corresponding 
Scribe. 

Charles Blinn, Financial Scribe. 

Joseph Hall, Banker. 

Thomas Hanna, Guide. 

R. M. Myres, Inner Steward. 

Thomas Atkinson, Outer Steward. 

On April 1, 1869, a communication was received 
from Supreme Chancellor Read, in conformity with 
the authority vested in him, declaring the following 
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Brothers : George B. Means, David Hall, Thomas 
Hanna, H. Bingner, as Past Chancellors of Steuben 
Lodge, No. i, they having been designated by said 
Lodge as proper persons to be constituted Past 
Chancellors, which act entitled them to all the rights 
and privileges as such. 

For nearly two months Steuben Lodge stood 
solitary and alone. At the session of the Grand 
Lodge of Odd-Fellows of the United States in 
Philadelphia several Brothers were present from 
Cincinnati. Three of these, T. C/s Manning, Wil- 
liams, and Armstrong, were one evening visiting at 
the house of Supreme Banker Wm. A. Porter, and 
saw on the wall a Knight of Pythias Chart. Their 
curiosity was excited, and, at the solicitation of 
Brother Porter, they consented to be initiated. As 
the Supreme Chancellor was in the city, a dispensa- 
tion was procured to receive their application, ballot, 
and confer the degrees the same evening. They 
also made arrangements to institute a Lodge in the 
Queen City of the West, and on the ioth of May, 
Cincinnati Lodge, No. 2, was organized. Seven 
days after three Lodges were instituted at Co- 
lumbus, and by the 28th of June three more in Cin- 
cinnati. These, with one at Cleveland, assisted in 
the formation of the Grand Lodge. 
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This took place Jhly 9, 1869. The Supreme 
Chancellor, assisted by G. C. Edgecomb and D. G. C. 
Carty, obligated the members and installed the 
officers. The following were the officers at the 
organization : 

Henry Lindenberg, Grand Venerable Patriarch. 

Charles L. Russell, Grand Chancellor. 

Wm. B. Kennedy, Grand Vice-Chancellor. 

Jos. Dowd all, Grand Recording and Corre- 
sponding Scribe. 

Geo. B. Means, Grand Banker. 

Chas. H. Babcock, Grand Guide. 

E. T. Haines, Grand Inner Steward. 

C. B. Ridgeway, Grand Outer Steward. 

Brother Dowdall had been the Deputy Grand 
Chancellor, but on the organization of the Grand 
Lodge refused the office of Grand Chancellor, and 
was elected Grand Recording and Corresponding 
Scribe. The total membership at the organization 
was four hundred and fifty-two. At the January 
session of the Grand Lodge there were twenty-one 
Lodges represented. The Report showed one thou- 
sand four hundred and forty-eight initiations, and a 
total membership of one thousand seven hundred 
and two. 

21 
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The year just passed has not been as prosperous 
as it was expected it would be. The reason has not 
been a lack of work, but the same that has delayed 
the progress of the Order in other States. There 
has been no open outbreak in Ohio, but there has 
been an under-current of deep feeling, and a de- 
termination not to yield obedience to what many 
good men deemed an illegal act. The present Grand 
Chancellor, Robert B. Innis, has been a faithful and 
earnest worker, and is deserving of all credit, but 
affairs beyond his control have worked against all his 
endeavors and prevented the spread of the Order. 

ILLINOIS. 

The history of the introduction of the Knights 
of Pythias into Illinois is but another illustration 
of the work Philadelphia has done. The credit of 
extending the principles of Pythian Knighthood 
into this State belongs to Brother William J. Tussy, 
of Adherent Lodge, Philadelphia. Immediately upon 
his removal to Chicago he began to agitate the 
formation of a Lodge, and with such effect that on 
the 1 6th of April, 1869, he forwarded an application 
for Welcome Lodge, No. 1. The dispensation asked 
was granted, and on the 5 th of May the Supreme 
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Chancellor, assisted by Supreme Banker William A. 
Porter, organized the Lodge. For some reason that 
progress was not made that should have been ; con- 
sequently, on the 30th of August the Supreme 
Chancellor appointed Colonel John W. Kester D. 
G. C. for the State. This appointment put new life 
into the Order. In less than a month Welcome 
Lodge had more than one hundred and twenty-five 
members. 

Dispensations were rapidly granted for other 
Lodges, and on the 4th of February, 1870, the 
Grand Lodge of Illinois was instituted by Supreme 
Chancellor Read and Supreme Inside Steward Harry 
Kronheimer, with the following officers : 

John W. Kester, Venerable Grand Patriarch. 
Henry C. Berry, Grand Chancellor. 

F. Buchman, Grand Vice-Chancellor. 

A. C. Greenbaum, Grand Recording and Corre- 
sponding Scribe. 

M. H. Pogson, Grand Banker. 

John G. Sprague, Grand Guide. 

M. Moorman, Grand Inside Steward. 

W. H. Bennett, Grand Outside Steward. 

After the installation, the members of the Grand 
and Supreme Lodges, with a number of invited 
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guests, repaired to the Briggs House, where a colla- 
tion awaited them. Besides the members of the 
Supreme Lodge, some of the highest officers of the 
State, both of the Masons arid Odd-Fellows, sat 
down to the banquet, and thus showed their friendly 
feelings for the new Order. It was the elder brother 
welcoming the younger to the great family of Fra- 
ternities. 

At a session of the Grand Lodge, held April 2, 
1870, a “ Board of Control” was created, who were 
empowered to rent a hall in Chicago for a term of 
years, and to fit and equip it for the meetings of 
the Grand and Subordinate Lodges. This was im- 
mediately done, and on the 23d of May a hall, ele- 
gant in its appointments, and supplied with every 
convenience, was dedicated by the Grand Lodge. 
Illinois Knights have every reason to be proud of 
this enterprise. It shows that with them Pythian 
Knighthood is no ephemeral thing, but one des- 
tined to be permanent. 

KENTUCKY. 

For the introduction of the Order into Kentucky, 
the State is , indebted to the exertions of Brothers 
Alonzo and C. R. Brown. While on a visit , to 
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Philadelphia, in the early part of April, 1869, they 
received all the degrees in one night, by dispensa- 
tion, and returned to Louisville determined to make 
an earnest effort to introduce the Order into Ken- 
tucky. The requisite number of names was soon 
procured, and an application for a Charter forwarded 
to Supreme Chancellor Read. The request being 
complied with, on the 7th of May Clay Lodge, 
No. 1, Louisville, was instituted by the Supreme 
Chancellor — thirty-two members being initiated. 

The work thus begun was carried on with no 
lack of interest. On the 25th of June, 1869, a sec- 
ond Lodge was instituted at Louisville, Ky., by D. 
G. C. Lloyd, who has shown himself an indefatiga- 
ble worker. By the institution of Uhland Lodge, 
there being now five Lodges in the State, the Su- 
preme Chancellor ordered that a Grand Lodge be 
organized. This was done on the 17th of July, 
1869, by Supreme Chancellor Read in person. The 
officers were as follows : 

Wm. M. Nichols, Grand Venerable Patriarch. 

H. C. Lloyd, Grand Chancellor. 

H. T. Morten, Grand Vice-Chancellor. 

A. Rammers, Grand Banker. 

W. A. Borden, Grand Recording and Corre- 
sponding Scribe. 
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A. Reutlinger, Grand Guide. 

C. R. Aulsebrook, Grand Inner Steward, 

J. T. Smith, Grand Outer Steward. 

The Order at present (January, 1871) numbers 
thirteen Lodges, arid a fair prospect of an increase. 
Several cities are about to receive Lodges, and if 
the Knights of Pythias avoid the rock on which 
other Orders have grounded, namely, the establish- 
ment of Lodges in places not able to support them 
properly, there is a brilliant future before them. 
The membership are good and true men, and have 
withal an earnestness that makes these virtues of 
value. 

December, 1870, the first number of the first 
Knights of Pythias magazine in the world was is- 
sued by members of the Order at Louisville. 

The Great West having done thus nobly in its 
efforts to extend the Order, the East again sent in 
its petition. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Early in May applied for its first Charter. The 
Provisional Supreme Lodge appointed H. C. M’Coy 
as Deputy Grand Chancellor for New England. At 
the 1869 session of the Supreme Lodge this appoint- 
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ment was revoked and P. G. C. Edward W. Dawsori 
appointed in his place. Early in May D. G. C. 
Dawson forwarded an application for a Charter from 
Fall River, with fifteen names appended. A dis- 
pensation was granted and Dionysius Lodge, No. I, 
instituted. Springfield was the second city of the 
Bay State to receive the Order. The “ Hub ” had 
not as yet come into the list. On the 23d of Sep- 
tember, however, a dispensation . was granted to 
Brother Stillman B. Pratt to organize Boston Lodge, 
No. 3. Brother Pratt had been a member of the 
Order in Philadelphia, and, like a loyal Knight, im- 
mediately took measures to extend its principles on 
his removal to Boston. 

The acts of the D. G. C. had not been in every 
respect satisfactory, but as the appointment had 
been made by the Supreme Lodge in session, the 
Supreme Chancellor hesitated to revoke it. He, 
however, made use of the services of P. G. C. Ab- 
bott, of Maryland, who was in Massachusetts, in 
organizing Lodges. On the 17th day of Decem- 
ber the Grand Lodge was organized at St. John’s 
Hall, Boston. There were seventeen Lodges in 
the State, sixteen of which were represented by 
upward of seventy Representatives. S. C. Read, 
S. V. P. W. H. Myers, S. C. Barton, S. B. Porter, 
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S. G. Abbott, and G. C. Levy, of New York, as- 
sisted in the institution. The following officers 
were installed: 

Geo. W. W. Gray, Grand Venerable Patriarch. 

Wm. B. Haines, Grand Chancellor. 

H. D. Miller, Grand Vice-Chancellor. 

A. S. Jenness, Grand Recording and Corre- 
sponding Scribe. 

Wm. Ritchie, Grand Banker. 

J. S. Farrington, Grand Guide. 

Geo. Pollard, Grand Inner Steward. 

D. B. De Wolf, Grand Outer Steward. 

The Order has spread in this State with a rapidity 
almost equaling that of the early days of Pennsyl- 
vania. The latest information we have gives the 
number of Lodges as forty-six, but as this is some 
two months old, it is doubtless much greater now. 

INDIANA. 

For the following account of the introduction of 
the Order into Indiana, we are indebted to Past 
Grand Chancellor Charles P. Carty, to whom the 
State is much indebted for his active exertions in 
behalf of the Order. 
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“On the 5th of April, 1869, while on a visit to 
Martinsburg, W. Va., I was induced by my friends 
to unite myself with Washington Lodge, No. 1, of 
West Virginia. I, like all true Knights, at once be- 
came very much attached to the Order, and on my 
return home (Indianapolis) immediately proceeded 
to procure names for a Charter, but found this to be 
a more difficult task than I expected, as every one 
seemed to have some suspicion that it was proba- 
bly a revival of the ‘Sons of Malta/ as they had 
heard nothing of the Order previous to that time. 

“I however did not give up the work, and after 
two months canvassyig the city, secured the fol- 
lowing names on the application for Marion Lodge, 
No. 1, K. of P. of the State of Indiana : Charles P. 
Carty, Warner A. Root, Chas. Mansen, E. E. Fast, 
Chas. L. Busath, D. C. Bergundthal, Jno. R. Morton, 
M. L. Seddlemeyer, Chas. A. Holt, George Swain, 
W. M. Oblemeyer. 

“This application was dated June 1, 1869, and 
forwarded to the Supreme Scribe, at Washington. 
On the 7th of June I was # commissioned by the Su- 
preme Chancellor as Deputy Grand Chancellor for 
the State of Indiana. 

“On the 1 2th of July, 1869, the Supreme Chan- 
cellor, assisted by Grand Chancellor Chas. Edge- 
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comb, organized Marion Lodge, No. I, K. of P., and 
installed the following officers : 

W. A. Root, Venerable Patriarch. 

Chas. P. Carty, Worthy Chancellor. 

John R. Morton, Vice-Chancellor. 

Geo. Swain, Recording and Corresponding Scribe. 

David Shissler, Financial Scribe. 

Wm. Oblemeyer, Banker. 

George Bourn, Guide. 

Chas. A. Holt, Inner Steward. 

Chas. L. Busath, Outer Steward. 

“On the same day an application was made to 
the Supreme Chancellor for Olive Branch Lodge, 
No. 2, K. of P. A dispensation was immediately 
granted by the Supreme Chancellor, the Lodge 
organized, and the following officers installed : 

A. M’Lane, Venerable Patriarch. 

A. R. Miller, Worthy Chancellor. 

J. A. Elliott, Vice-Chancellor. 

R. P. Daggett, Recording and Corresponding 
Scribe. 

J. % B. Ryan, Financial Scribe. 

J. H. Smithers, Banker. 

J. D. M’Cann, Guide. 

George W. Ryan, Inner Steward. 
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“On the 10th day of August, 1869, I received a 
petition from Ft. Wayne, Ind., for a dispensation to 
organize Allen Lodge, No. 3, in that city, and on 
the 25th of August, 1869, assisted by several of the 
officers of Nos. 1 and 2, I organized the Lodge and 
installed the officers. On the same day an applica- 
tion for Damon Lodge, No. 4, was received. On 
the 8th of September Damon Lodge, No. 4, was 
instituted. On the same day I organized Hum- 
boldt Lodge, No. 5, K. of P. (first German.) On 
the 1 2th of October, 1869, I received an application 
for a dispensation to organize Koemer Lodge, No. 
6, (German,) at Indianapolis, and on the same day 
instituted the Lodge and installed the officers. 

“ Having a sufficient number of Lodges to organ- 
ize a Grand Lodge, a petition was duly signed by 
the Past Chancellors of the State, requesting a dis- 
pensation to organize a Grand Lodge, which dispen- 
sation was duly granted by the Supreme Chancellor, 
and, on the 20th day of October, the Past Chan- 
cellors of the several Lodges assembled, and the 
Supreme Chancellor organized the Grand Lodge, 
Knights of Pythias, of the State of Indiana, the 
following officers being installed : 

Chas. P. Carty, Grand Venerable Patriarch. 

John Caven, Grand Chancellor. 
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J. L. Brown, Grand Vice-Chancellor. 

George H. Swain, Grand Recording and Corre- 
sponding Scribe. 

Geo. F. Meyer, Grand Banker. 

J. B. Ryan, Grand Guide. 

W. A. Root, Grand Inner Steward. 

Chas. Johns, Grand Outer Steward. 

"On the nth of January, 1870, the Grand Lodge 
again met in annual session, and the following offi- 
cers were elected and installed for the ensuing year : 

John B. Stumph, Grand Venerable Patriarch. 

John Caven, Grand Chancellor. 

John L. Brown, Grand Vice-Chancellor. 

Chas. P. Carty, Grand Recording and Corre- 
sponding Scribe. 

Geo. F. Meyer, Grand Banker. 

J. B. Ryan, Grand Guide. 

Geo. H. Swain, Grand Inner Steward. 

Chas. Johns, Grand Outer Steward. 

"On the 1st of February, 1870, I received an ap- 
plication for a dispensation to organize Star Lodge, 
No. 7, K. P., in the city of Indianapolis, which dis- 
pensation was granted. 

"On the 1st day of April, 1870, I received an 
application from Richmond, Ind., signed by eighteen 
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citizens of that place, for a dispensation to organize 
Coeur De Leon Lodge, No. 8, K. P., at that place, 
and on the 12th of April, 1870, assisted by G. G. 
J. B. Ryan and others, I instituted said Lodge. No 
more dispensations were issued previous to the semi- 
annual session, held on the 12th of July, 1870. 

“On the 17th day of August, 1870, an application 
was received to grant a dispensation to organize 
Cambridge Lodge, No. 9, K. P., at Cambridge City. 
On the 17th day of August the Lodge was organ- 
ized, and on the nth and 23d of November Lodges 
were instituted at Connersville and Franklin. 

“ The prospect for the Order in this State is very 
flattering. Lodges will be organized this coming 
year at a great many different parts of the State. 
Although we have not been as fast as other States 
in organizing Lodges, yet we are second to none in 
material for membership, and Indiana is bound to be 
a success. Our membership at the end of the year 
1870 will probably reach seven or eight hundred, 
with a fine prospect for doubling it the coihing 
year.” 

IOWA. 

An application for a dispensation to establish 
Star of the West Lodge, No. 1, was made June 19, 
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1869, through the efforts of Brother B. F. Pinker- 
ton, late of Tremont LodgtfW Pennsylvania. The 
dispensation was granted, bur, in consequence of the 
delay of Brother Pinkerton in procuring his card, 
the Lodge was not organized until September 4th. 
Supreme Chancellor Read and Deputy Grand Chan- 
cellor Kester, of Illinois, were present at the organ- 
ization and installation. Brother B. F. Pinkerton 
was appointed Deputy Grand Chancellor of the State. 
On the 25 th of November application for dispensa- 
tion to organize Evening Star, No. 2, was made and 
duly granted by the Supreme Chancellor. The 
Lodge, which is composed exclusively of Bohemians, 
was organized by Deputy Grand Chancellor Pinker- 
ton on the 10th of December. In January last 
Deputy Grand Chancellor Pinkerton resigned, and 
ljpmoved to the State of Pennsylvania. The Su- 
preme Chancellor appointed Past Chancellor J. L. 
Enos, of the Star of the West Lodge, to succeed 
him. 

At the last session of the Supreme Lodge both 
of these Brothers were created Past Grand Chan- 
cellors, for their services. 

On the Fourth of July the Grand Lodge of Iowa 
was organized at Cedar Rapids, with the following 
officers : 
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Eric J. Leech, of Keokuk, GrancTVenerable Patri- 
arch. ,4^ 

James L. Enos, M. Tk, of Cedar Rapids, Grand * 
Chancellor. 

E. H. Wickersham, of Keokuk, Grand Vice-Chan- 
cellor. 

Ephraim S. Hill, of Cedar Rapids, Grand Record- 
ing and Corresponding Scribe. 

Peter C. Frick, of Cedar Rapids, Grand Banker. 

C. Foraice, Grand Guide. 

Robert Hall, of Mt. Vernon, Grand Inner Steward. 

A. J. Reber, of Mt. Pleasant, Grand Outer Steward. 

The Order has not spread in this State as rap- 
idly as in some others, but the material is theTery 
best, as it could but be in Iowa. 

The introduction of the Order into 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

is the work of Brother John D. O’Leary, a member 
of Friendship Lodge, No. 8, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. On the 5th of July, 1869, forwarded an 
application, with twenty names appended, for a dis- 
pensation to organize No. 1. The dispensation was 
granted by the Supreme Chancellor, and authority 
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forwarded to Brother O’Leary to organize the Lodge, 
which was done on the nth of August. Brother 
O’Leary, in forwarding his report of the organization 
of Palmetto Lodge, No. 1, Charleston, says, “The 
Lodge promises to become a first-class one, and ap- 
plications for membership are continually made. I 
am now engaged in another quarter, and will report 
progress soon. The Knights of Pythias here will 
be a success.” 

This Lodge was not in working order for several 
months, but on the 25th of July, 1870, it was reor- 
ganized by D. G. C. S. B. Palmer, of Georgia. Some- 
time in September an application was received to 
organize Salamander Lodge, No. 2, which was 
granted. The Supreme Chancellor also about this 
time appointed Brother H. Adolph Cohen, of Charles 
ton, as D. G. C. As yet, there are not enough 
Lodges to form a Grand Lodge, but if earnest effort 
will accomplish that end, it will not be long delayed. 

The twentieth State on our Roll stands 

GEORGIA. 

The Order here has made more rapid progress 
than it has in South Carolina. Through the ex- 
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ertions of P. G. Sanford B. Palmer, of Hermione 
Lodge, No. 13* Georgetown, District of Columbia, 
an application was forwarded, September 5, 1869, 
to organize Forest City Lodge, Savannah, with 
twenty members. 

In his accompanying letter, he says : “ I am glad 
to hear of the success of the Order throughout the 
country. I hope to be able to announce to you 
within a short time that the State of Georgia has 
within its borders as zealous a band of Brothers as 
can be found wherever the Knights of Pythias are 
known, and that in time Forest City Lodge, No. 1, 
of Georgia, shall be the means of planting the 
myrtle throughout the length and breadth of the 
State.” The dispensation was granted on the 9th 
of September and forwarded to him. On Friday, 
the 24th of the same month, Past Chancellor Pal- 
mer, assisted by Brother W. L. Humphries and A. B. 
Jones, of No. 21, of Pennsylvania ; C. F. Wiltbank, 
of No. 35, of Pennsylvania ; William A. Hampton, 
No. 61, Philadelphia, and R. A. Williams, of No. 
7, District of Columbia, duly organized the Lodge 
and installed its officers, and another State was 
added to the long list. Great enthusiasm in re- 
lation to the Order was manifested by the warm- 
hearted people of Savannah, and steps immediately 

22 
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taken to form new Lodges. The Supreme Chan- 
cellor appointed Brother Palmer Deputy Grand 
Chancellor of the State. 

Application was made for a Charter to organize 
a Lodge in Augusta, Georgia, and granted on the 
7th of December, 1869. 

On the 31st of December, Brother Palmer for- 
warded an application to organize Central City 
Lodge, No. 3, at Macon. In his letter transmitting 
the application, Brother Palmer says : “I am doing 
all I can, and it may be that we shall have a Grand 
Lodge yet before the session of the Supreme 
Lodge.” The dispensation was granted on the 
nth of February. (Supreme Lodge Report, 1870.) 

There are not as yet a sufficient number of Lodges 
in this State to organize a Grand Lodge, but the 
Deputy Grand Chancellor is hard at work to bring 
this about. 

We quote from the Report of the Supreme Lodge 
again concerning the Order in 

WYOMING TERRITORY. 

On the 27th of July, through the influence of 
George W. Sewell, Past Chancellor of Friendship 
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Lodge, of the District of Columbia, an application 
was forwarded from Laramie City, with eighteen 
signatures. A dispensation was granted to or- 
ganize Laramie Lodge, No. I, and forwarded to 
Brother Sewell. Unfortunately for the movement, 
Past Chancellor Sewell was called East in conse- 
quence of severe illness in his family. After the 
Rituals, dispensation, etc., had been forwarded to his 
address, Supreme Chancellor Read, during his trip 
to the Pacific, arrived in that city, and, after fruit- 
less efforts, the Ritual could not be found nor the 
applicants — many of them having left Laramie for 
other parts. The Rituals were, however, afterward 
found, and forwarded by the Express Company to 
Deputy Grand Chancellor George H. Crager, at 
Omaha. . 

On the 1 2th of October the Supreme Chancellor, 
who was then at Omaha, granted a dispensation for 
No. i, at Cheyenne, and appointed Henry Simons 
as D. G. C. This was not organized at once, owing 
to the absence of the D. G. C. in the East. Its 
organization was still further delayed by a heavy 
fire, which destroyed the hall in which they were 
to meet. The Lodge has since been instituted, and 
is as yet the only one in the territory. There is a 
prospect, however, of an increase in their number. 
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On the nth of February, 1870, Wm. A. Frye 
and others forwarded an application for Pioneer 
Lodge, No. 1, Newmarket, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

This was the first appearance of the Knights of 
Pythias in the Granite State. The dispensation 
was granted, and the Lodge organized by G. C. 
Wm. B. Haines, of Massachusetts. 

Lodges multiplied, so that on the 20th of October, 
1870, the Grand Lodge was instituted by S. C. 
Samuel Read, assisted by P. C. O. W. Young, of 
Massachusetts, and others ; at this time there were 
seven Lodges in the State, six of which were rep- 
resented. The following are the Grand Officers : 

Moses A. Perkins, of Exeter, Grand Venerable 
Patriarch. 

S. S. Davis, of Nashua/ Grand Chancellor. 

J. T. S. Libbey, Dover, Grand Vice-Chancellor. 

J. L. Dow, Manchester, Grand Recording and Cor- 
responding Scribe. 

S.'T. Murray, Manchester, Grand Banker. 

C. H. Trickey, Newmarket, Grand Guide. 

F. E. Hart, Manchester, Grand Inner Steward.. 

J. O. Davis, Newmarket, Grand Outer Steward. 
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Considerable business was done, the “ work ” ex- 
emplified, and every thing passed off in perfect har- 
mony. The session closed about 1 1, P. M. 

MISSOURI. 

We are indebted to Brother Robert Roth, the 
energetic Deputy Grand Chancellor of Missouri, for 
the following account of the introduction of the 
Order into that State. We wish every Brother to 
whom we have written had been equally prompt in 
answering our inquiries — our work would be much 
fuller in its details. Brother Roth writes as follows: 

“In June, 1869, I corresponded with Clarence M. 
Barton, Sup. C. and R. S., regarding the introduction 
of the Order into Kansas, and after removing to 
Kansas City, Missouri, l continued to agitate the 
cause in this place, but without much success until 
February, 1870, when I met Brc^her Oscar Persons, 
of Excelsior, No. 8, of New York; Brother Thomas 
C. De Luce, of No. 10, of New York; Brother 
Samuel Hulme, of Nebraska Lodge, No. 1, of 
Omaha, Neb., and Brother J. E. Neal, of Damon 
Lodge, No. 2, of Omaha, Neb. 

“We at once prepared to call a meeting, inviting 
the public to attend for the purpose of organizing 
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No. i, of Missouri. The meeting came off at the 
Office of the Empire Life Insurance Company, on 
the evening of February 18th — about twenty per- 
sons were assembled. Mr. P. L. Cooper was called 
to the chair, myself elected Secretary pro tem ., and 
Hyatt Sinclair Treasurer pro tern . After the pur- 
pose of the meeting was stated by the chairman, 
those present were requested to subscribe their 
names to the application for a Charter. Some 
twenty names were put down. A .resolution was 
adopted to hold the application list open until Feb- 
ruary 22, 1870, and the name of the Lodge was 
agreed upon to be, ‘Kansas City Lodge, No. 1, 
Knights of Pythias of the State of Missouri.’ All 
the subscribers present contributed toward raising 
a temporary fund to defray necessary expense, and 
thus $17 were collected, of which $15 were used as 
Charter fee. At the same time I was authorized 
to procure the required paraphernalia for a ‘first- 
class Lodge,’ and rent a hall. The application list 
was forwarded by me on the 22d of February, 1870, 
with forty-five names. 

“ The Supreme Lodge being in session at the time 
in New York, the granting of the dispensation wps 
unusually long delayed, after which another delay 
was caused by sickness of the family of Brother I. 
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Q. Goss, of Bellevue, Neb., P. G. C., who had been 
deputized to open the new Lodge. 

“ According to instructions from the primary meet- 
ing, I procured a * complete Lodge outfit/ rented a 
hall, of which rent was to be paid from the 10th of 
March, 1870, and thus was put to quite a consid- 
erable personal expense, as the two dollars in the 
hands of the Treasurer were soon exhausted. 

“On account of the unusual delay the former 
enthusiasm of the applicants was reduced to an 
‘almost entire unconcernedness/ and when I was 
notified by Brother Goss that he would be in our 
city on the 5 th of May to initiate the new Lodge, 
I made all possible efforts to have the applicants at 
the Hall, but not nine could be brought together 
until about ten o’clock in the evening, when we had 
succeeded in collecting a quorum. Past Grand 
Chancellor I. Q. Goss then examined the with- 
drawal cards of the following three Knights, who 
had appeared out of the five assembled in the former 
meeting : Samuel Hulme, of Nebraska Lodge, No. 

1, Omaha, Neb.; J. E. Neal, of Damon Lodge, No. 

2, of Omaha, Neb., and Robert Roth, of Tremont 
Lodge, No. 128, of Tremont, Penn., after which 
the following gentlemen were obligated as Pages, 
Esquires, and Knights : August Weber, Theodore 
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Stritter, M. H. Card, and Solomon Bartenstein. 
Brother Monroe Schmahlfeltd, of Humboldt Lodge, 
No. 2 , of Chicago, 111., was then admitted as a vis- 
iting member, subsequent to which Past Grand 
Chancellor I. Q. Goss acted as Grand Chancellor, 
and appointed the following Brothers as Grand 
Officers for the evening: 

J. E. Neal, Grand Venerable Patriarch. 

Robert Roth, Grand Vice-Chancellor. 

M. H. Card, Grand Recording Scribe. 

Solomon Bartenstein, Grand Financial Scribe. 

August Weber, Grand Banker. 

William Schmahlfeldt, Grand Guide. 

Samuel Hulme, Orand Inner Steward. 

Theodore Stritter, Grand Outer Steward. 

“ Henry Scheid, and F. A. Taft were initiated as 
Pages, proved as Esquires, and raised as Knights. v 
The election of officers then took place, and the 
following officers were installed : 

J. E. Neal, Venerable Patriarch. 

Robert Roth, Worthy Chancellor. 

Samuel Hulme, Vice-Chancellor. 

M. H. Card, Recording Scribe. * . 

Solomon Bartenstein, Financial Scribe. 
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August Weber, Banker. 

Henry Scheidt, Guide. 

Theodore Stritter, Inner Steward. 

F. A. Taft, Outer Steward. 

“Kansas City Lodge, No. I, Knights of Pythias, 
of Missouri, was then declared organized, after 
which Past Grand Chancellor I. Q. Goss made a 
few well-adapted remarks, and expressed the hope 
that Kansas City Lodge, No. 1, would always be 
number one in all its dealings. The Lodge so 
opened was closed at half-past two o'clock in the 
morning. 

“ No. 1 opened under very discouraging circum- 
stances, but is at present a “number one” Lodge, 
with over eighty members, and ample means. Mis 
souri Lodge, No. 2, was organized on the 7th of 
May, 1870, at St. Louis, Mo., by Past Grand Chan- 
cellor I. Q. Goss, of Bellevue, Neb. A Charter was 
granted under date of May 2, 1870, to organize 
Franklin Lodge, No. 3, at Pacific City, Mo., but has 
as yet not been opened, and, I believe, will not be 
opened. Humboldt Lodge, No. 4, the first Ger- 
man Lodge of the State, was organized June 30, 
1870, in this city by myself, opening with nine Char- 
ter members. This Lodge, also, had to overcome 

a great many obstacles, but represents at the pres- 

33 
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ent time a very prosperous Lodge. Hannibal 
Lodge, No. S, was instituted at Hannibal, Mo., in 
the Fall of 1870, by Past Chancellor Lieutenant G. 
B. Birch. I am informed th^t Lodges will soon be 
organized at the following places : Two in St. Louis, 
one at Palmyra, Mo., one at Syracuse, Mo., gne at 
Independence, Mo.” 

This ended the list of Lodges to which dispensa- 
tions had been granted previous to the session of 
the Supreme Lodge, March, 1870. 
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progress of tfyt ®rbtr in 1870, anb |)rmnl (Jonbtlion. 

E are drawing near the close of our 
work; we have traced the progress of 
our Order from its inception during the 
dark days of our nation’s history to its proud posi- 
tion of the third benevolent society in the country 
in numbers, and the first in point of rapidity of in- 
crease. The 31st of December, 1869, there were 
four hundred and sixty-five Lodges, and a member- 
ship of fifty-four thousand two hundred and eighty- 
nine — there are now over seven hundred Lodges, 
with an estimated membership of eighty-four thou- 
sand. The Order has been planted in thirty-one 
States and Territories. 

The first State that applied for the Order after 

the session of the Supreme Lodge, was Rhode 

267 
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Island. The details of the formation of this Lodge 
we have not at hand. There are at present but two 
Lodges in the State. 

In the Land of Flowers but little better success 
has attended the establishment of our Order. Appli- 
cation was made for a Charter from Tallahassee, 
Florida, on the 17th of March, 1870, through the 
exertions of D. G. C. S. B. Palmer, of Georgia. The 
petition received twenty-three signatures. George 
Damon was appointed D. G. C., and a little later 
installed its officers. Application has been made 
for a Lodge at Jacksonville, but whether it has been 
instituted we have no means of knowing. 

The next New England State to apply for dis- 
pensation was Vermont. 

Vermont Lodge, No. 1, of Rutland, Vt., was in- 
stituted on the 1st of July, 1870, with the following 
officers : 

G. V. R. Wilson, Venerable Patriarch. 

J. M. Otis, Worthy Chancellor. 

Charles Clarke, Vice-Chancellor. 

John W. Crampton, Banker. 

W. G. Jamison, Recording Scribe. 

W. L. Davis, Inner Steward. 

A. Poland, Outer Steward. 
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The officers and members of Crusader’s Lodge, 

No. 24, of Troy, N. Y., assisted in the formation of 
this Lodge. D. G. C. J. W. Nesbitt was the in- 
stalling officer. 

From the West still more applications came. The 
next represented was Minnesota. 

Minneapolis Lodge, No 1, was organized at Min- 
neapolis on the 1 ith of July, by S. C. Samuel Read. 
The following officers were installed : 

Jacob H. Heisser, Venerable Patriarch. 
David Royal, Worthy Chancellor. 

E. A. Stevens, Vice-Chancellor. 

E. P. Wells, Banker. 

H. A. Smith, Recording Scribe. 

A. L. Fenlason, Financial Scribe. 

C. H. Hopkins, Guide. 

C. H. Williams, Inner Steward. 

U. L. Tanner, Outer Steward. 

Jacob Heisser was appointed Deputy Grand Chan- 
cellor of the State, and through his exertions still 
other Lodges have been instituted. 

Alabama, the twenty-eighth State for Pythian 
honors, has already two Lodges, one at Huntsville, 
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which was raised through the instrumentality of 

some members of Osceola Lodge, No. 5, of Newark 

and one at Mobile., The latter was instituted by 
D. G. C. Fuzgefald, of New Orleans. 

Supreme Chancellor Read has appointed T. A. 

Blackman, of Lee Lodge, No. 2, Mobile, as Deputy 
Grand Chancellor for the State of Alabama. J. M. 
M. Drake, of Monte Sano Lodge, No. 1, located at 
Huntsville, has been appointed District Deputy 
Grand Chancellor for Northern Alabama. 

Still later came New Brunswick. Through the 
influence of George Neatly, Esq., one of the newly- 
elected Past Grand Chancellors of New York, a 
preliminary meeting of applicants for a Charter to 
organize a Knights of Pythias Lodge was held in 
St. John’s. 

On Thursday, the 29th of September, the Su- 
preme Scribe received an application for a Charter 
to establish a Lodge in the City of St. John’s, Prov- 
ince of New Brunswick, Dominion of Canada. This 
was the first application for a Charter to establish a 
Lodge outside of the United States that the Su- 
preme Chancellor had had the pleasure of acting 
upon. The application bore the names of twenty 
young men of the above-named city, prominent 
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among whom was Robert Parkin, editor of the 
Warden and Monthly Masonic Record — which has 
since been made a Knights of Pythias journal also — 
who had been instrumental in endeavoring to plant 
the Pythian banner outside the United States, and 
whose efforts will be crowned with success. 

On Friday evening, October 30th, Supreme Chan- 
cellor Read and Past Chancellor Schurz, of New 
York, organized New Brunswick Lodge, No. 1, of 
K. of P., at St. John’s, New Brunswick, Dominion of 
Canada. Sixty-three members, including the high 
sheriff, aldermen, barristers, and prominent citizens 
of that city, were initiated. The following officers 
were installed: 

W. J. M’Cordick, Venerable Patriarch. 

Thomas Walker, M. D., Chancellor. 

Andrew J. Stewart, Vice-Chancellor. 

David H. Waterbury, Recording Scribe. 

James Moulson, Financial Scribe. 

James Thompson, Banker. 

Fred. Sand all, Guide. 

David A. Sinclair, Inner Steward. 

Samuel Armstrong, Outer Steward. 

Robert Parkin, Esq., was appointed Deputy Grand 
Chancellor. 
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On the 31st of August, Wisconsin joined the 
family by the institution of Lodge No. I, at Mil- 
waukee. G. C. Berry, of Illinois, installed the fol- 
lowing officers : 

A. T. Riddle, Venerable Patriarch. 

Geo. R. Milmine, Worthy Chancellor. 

J. F. Hunt, Vice-Chancellor. 

S. W. Coe, Recording and Corresponding Scribe. 

C. H. Snetland, Banker. 

S. C. Curtiss, Financial Scribe. 

C. A. Curtiss, Guide. 

F. Kohle, Inner Steward. 

C. H. Bingham, Outer Steward. 

George R. Milmine, the Worthy Chancellor, was 
appointed D. G. C. of the State. There are at pres- 
ent seven Lodges in existence in the State, and, 
doubtless, before the Supreme Lodge meets in 
April a Grand Lodge will be organized, and its 
Representatives will be found on the floor of the 
former body. 

The last in the list is the glorious Old North 
State. Stonewall Lodge, No. 1, of North Caro- 
lina, was instituted at Wilmington, N. C., on Tues- 
day evening, November 15, 1870, by S. C. Samuel 
Read, G. C. William H. Wade, and P. G. C. Henry 
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Hartman, of Richmond, Va. Eighteen members 
were initiated, including the officers of the Lodge. 
The following gentlemen were elected officers : 

Henry C. Orr, Venerable Patriarch. 

W. M. Poisson, Worthy Chancellor. 

W. A. Tolson, Vice-Chancellor. 

W. H. Gerkin, Recording Scribe. 

James W. King, Financial Scribe. 

E. J. Krebs, Banker. 

Jesse Wilder, Guide. 

W. H. Dent, Inner Steward. 

O. P. M’Ewen, Outer Steward. 

Attempts are being made to spread the Order 
into other lands. The Ritual has been translated 
into German, French, Spanish, Bohemian, and Ital- 
ian. At the last session of the Supreme Lodge, 
Supreme Chancellor Read offered the following in 
-his report concerning the Order in Germany and 
Italy : 

“There is a large and very respectable German 
element connected with the Order. They are 
anxious to have this noble Order extended to their 
father-land, that their native country may be blessed 
by the introduction of the Knights of Pythias from 
America, the home of their adoption. 
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“Our Ritual is translated into the German lan- 
guage, and we have many inducements t<? encourage 
the enterprise. There are, also, some serious im- 
pediments, and perhaps the greatest of these is the 
want of funds and suitable persons to accomplish 
the work. The latter, I am persuaded, can be found, 
and believe the German element amply strong and 
zealous enough to furnish the material aid required, 
with the “great idea” of linking their adopted home 
with their father-land more firmly in the bonds of a 
“ common brotherhood,” so beautifully taught in the 
Ritual of this Order. 

“ Some time since I received an application from 
Giovanni Patroni, a native of Florence, Italy, a 
member and Past Chancellor of Lodge No. — ■, K. 
of P., of Pennsylvania, praying to be authorized to 
establish the Order in his native country. He was 
attending lectures at the University of Pennsylvania, 
and expected soon to return home. He was, also, 
very creditably recommended by his Lodge and the 
Grand Chancellor of Pennsylvania. Just at this 
time there are insuperable difficulties in the way, 
and while I am anxious (as every one should be) 
that the benign influences of the Order should be 
extended all over the world, due caution must be 
observed. 
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“ I am gratified in bearing testimony to the agree- 
able and instructive interview with this Brother in 
the presence of the Grand Chancellor of Pennsyl- 
vania and Deputy Grand Chancellor Alfred Shaw, 
of Louisiana, and promised to present the subject 
before your body at this session. The propriety of 
translating the Ritual into the Italian language will 
claim your attention.” 

An appropriation was made to defray the expenses 
of its introduction into other countries. Owing to 
the disturbed state of Europe no further steps have 
been taken, as yet, but the first opportune moment 
a move will be made. 

It may not be uninteresting to give in detail the 
progress of our Order from year to year, and the 
Roll of States into which it has been carried. As 
the returns are made up to the end of the year, we 
give them to that time. The returns for 1870 not 
having been received, we have given an estimate for 
that year : 


December 31, 1864, 3 

Lodges 

• • 78 members. 

31, 1865, 1 

. a. 

. 52 41 

31, 1866, 4 

ti 

• 379 

31, 1867, 41 

U 

. 6,847 “ 

31, 1868, 194 

*i 

. 34,624 “ 

31, 1869, 465 

« 

. 54,289 “ 

31, 1870, 700 

(« 

84,000 44 
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ROLL OF STATES. 


1. District of Columbia. 

2. Pennsylvania. 

3. New Jersey. 

4. Maryland. 

5. Delaware. 

6. New »York. 

7. Virginia. 

8. Connecticut 

9. West Virginia. 

10. Ohio. 

11. Kentucky. 

12. California. 

13. Nebraska. 

14. Indiana. 

15. Massachusetts. 

16. Illinois. 


17. Louisiana. 

18. Iowa. 

19. South Carolina. 

20. Georgia. 

21. Wyoming Territory. 

22. New Hampshire. 

23. Missouri. 

24. Rhode Island. 

25. Florida. 

26. Vermont 

27. Minnesota. 

28. Alabama. 

29. Wisconsin. 

30. Canada. 

31. North Carolina. 


This closes the list of States into which our 
Order has spread. It is a glorious Roll, and the 
end is not yet. Other States are waiting to receive 
the blessings Pythian Knighthood brings. And it 
shall not stop here. Far over the waters it is des- 
tined to spread. There is an old fable which tells 
that once the whole world was without the blessing 
of fire. Men lived rudely in huts and caves. In the 
Summer life was endurable, but when the Winter 
came men shivered, and froze, and died. At last 
the gods in pity sent down fire. Some man, with 
kindness in his heart, lighted his torch at the 
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heaven-sent fire and went from land to land and 
left its blessing. The poor, naked, freezing savages 
as they gathered about and felt its warmth, called 
down blessing on the head of their benefactor. 
To every land he went, and every-where blessing 
followed. The cruel earth became kind, men who 
were savage and beast-like felt their hearts warm 
toward their fellows, and at last over the darkened 
earth a brighter day dawned. 

This is a fable, but may we not apply it to the 
progress of our noble Order? Its fire to warm, not 
men's cold bodies, but their colder hearts, is heaven- 
sent. It is from God that Friendship came. It is 
only from the consciousness of a God, who is our 
Father as well, that we ever feel kindly to our 
brother. And with this God-given fire we will go 
into all lands. We will break in pieces and burn 
the old idols of Self. We will teach men that there 
is something better to live for than dollars and 
cents, and when we have done this then shall our 
teachings be a power. The cruel earth shall become 
kind again, and a brighter day for humanity dawn. 

And this is not all a vision, not all a dream. 
Even now men are doing battle for Friendship- 
ten myriads of as true and leal Knights as ever 
rode forth to do service for God and the Right, are 
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fighting bravely. One after another bleeding seifs 
are hurled on sacrificial altars, and in the smoke 
and flame comes down the answer. Out over the 
world is swelling a grander psalm than human ears 
ever heard before, a birth-song of united hearts, 
and this, more powerful than the fabled Orphic lyre, 
shall summon stony hearts to dance along and build 
themselves into stately*temples. Eighteen hundred 
years ago the Divine Man of Judea struck the key- 
note, and that melody is taking captive the ravished 
souls of men. It is flowing now through the hearts 
of men in its rich symphonies and glorious modula- 
tions. A little while, and in a glorious burst of 
harmony, thrilling like the voice of the waters, shall 
swell the song that to-night about our Pythian 
altars we sing. 
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®sr ||rittriplts. 

E have finished our task proper, but it 
may not be out of place to say a few 
words concerning our principles. This 
work may fall into the hands of some good and true 
man, some one who loves humanity and is striving 
to serve it. To such a one we are willing, as a So- 
ciety, to extend our hand and bid you welcome to 
our number and to the great work we have before 
us. For are you not a brother? Does not this 
same love for the race inspire us both ? Is there 
not in our hearts the same glorious hope of a 
peaceful day for humanity? Are we not looking 
beyond that pest-cloud that is raining down its 
poison on the world, for the rifted cloud and the 

beaming sun, and God’s bow of promise ? And 
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with these glorious aims and grand visions shared 
in common, are we not brothers by a closer tie 
than that of a common mother and a common 
blood? We speak earnestly to you, for we need 
just such as you to aid us, and you need just the 
help we can bring to make your efforts most fruit- 
ful. One man alone can do much for his fellow, 
but two together can do vastly more than both 
alone. This is ever true, but how much more so 
when there is such an object before us to inspire 
us ! If that stem, truthful father of the Church 
could declare that God and he made a majority, 
what would have been the power had he and thou- 
sands of men been banded together with God ! 

But we do not expect you to join with us unless 
we give you good reasons for such a course, and 
this we think we can do. We think that We have, 
in a simple showing of the principles of our Order, 
an argument that should lead every true man* to 
beat upon our door and demand admittance. And 
this word demand we use advisedly, for every such 
man has a right inside our portals and a claim for a 
place about our altar that can not be gainsayed, and 
that place he has a right to demand. 

First, as to our form. We are a Secret Society. 
Not secret in the sense that we have any principles 
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we wish or would keep from the world, but secret 
that we may better perform the mission there is 
before us. Our principles, our objects, our aims, we 
freely publish to the world. We strive to impress 
on the minds of each one who enters our dqors 
these principles and objects in such a way that 
they never will be forgotten. This we do by certain 
symbols and symbolic acts. These, together with 
our means of recognition, are the only secrets we 
have. 

But it is just here that much of the opposition to 
our Society, as well as to all Secret Societies, be- 
gins. “ What is the use, of all these symbols ?” is 
asked. “Why not, if you have any thing true to 
say, why not speak it out at once in words ?” For 
the simple reason that we can not, nor can you. 
Words fail to express the soul’s deepest and truest 
thoughts. Language can not prison our holiest 
emotions. It can utter, at best, only what is finite 
and limited, but symbols body forth the Infinite and 
everlasting. Indeed, they are the speech of God. 
If you be a Christian who brings this objection, you 
are the last one who should ever utter, though it is 
among this class that we find the most strenuous 
opposefs of symbolic teaching. Let me reason this 

matter with you as one who knows both sides 
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whereof he speaks. We go back to that night in 
which He was betrayed, and read the story of that 
betrayal. It is grand, sublime, touching, and moves 
us to pity. But tell me, honestly, are you not more 
touched and more moved as you come to the 
Eucharistic feast, and often with streaming eyes 
and quivering lips eat the bread and drink the wine, 
symbols all of His broken body and His spilled 
blood, and with this before you, dare you say an- 
other word about men teaching by symbols ? If 
you do, we know not how to reach you. 

But you may not be a Christian, and thus not 
be able to appreciate the force of this argument. 
For you we must take another line, and, as Carlyle 
has argued this eloquently, we quote his words. 
We refer to bis chapter on Symbols, in his peculiar 
“Sartor Resartus.” He says: 

“ Bees will not work except in darkness ; thought 
will not work except in silence : neither will virtue 
work except in secrecy. Let not thy right hand 
know what thy left hand doeth ! Neither shalt thou 
prate even to thy own heart of ‘ those secrets known 
to all/ Is not Shame the soil of all Virtue, of all 
good manners and good morals ? Like other plants, 
Virtue will not grow unless its root be hidden, 
buried from the eye of the sun. Let the sun shine 
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on it, nay, do but look at it privily thyself, the root 
withers, and no flower will glad thee. O, my 
Frien'ds, when we view the fair clustering flowers 
that over-wreathe, for example, the Marriage-bower, 
and encircle man’s life with the fragrance and hues 
of Heaven, what hand will not smite the foul plun- 
derer that grubs them up by the roots, and, with 
grinning, grunting satisfaction, shows us the dung 
they flourish in ! Men speak much of the Printing- 
Press with its Newspapers: du Hintmel! what are 
these to Clothes and the Tailor’s Goose? 

“ Of kin to the so incalculable influences of Con- 
cealment, and connected with still greater things, is 
the wondrous agency of Symbols. In a Symbol 
there is concealment and yet revelation : here, there- 
fore, by Silence and by Speech acting together, 
comes a doubled significance. And if both the 
Speech be itself high, and the Silence fit and noble, 
how expressive will their union be ! Thus in many 
a painted Device, or simple Seal-emblem, the com- 
monest Truth stands out to us proclaimed with 
quite new emphasis. 

“For it is here that Fantasy with her mystic 
wonder-land plays into the small prose domain of 
Sense, and becomes incorporated therewith. In the 
Symbol proper, what we can call a Symbol, there 
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is ever, more or less distinctly and directly, some 
embodiment and revelation of the Infinite ; the In- 
finite is made to blend itself with the Finite, to 
stand visible, and, as it were, attainable there. By 
Symbols, accordingly, is man guided and com- 
manded, made happy, made wretched. He every- 
where finds himself encompassed with Symbols, 
recognized as such or not recognized: the Universe 
is but one vast Symbol of God; nay, if thou wilt 
have it, what is man himself but a Symbol of God ; 
is not all that he does symbolical ; a revelation to 
Sense of the mystic God-given Force that is in him ; 
a ‘Gospel of Freedom/ which he, the ‘Messias of 
Nature/ preaches, as he can, by act and word? Not 
a Hut he builds but is the visible embodiment of 
a Thought; but bears visible record of invisible 
things; but is, in the transcendental sense, symbol- 
ical as well as real.” 

“ Yes, Friends,” elsewhere observes the Professor, 
“not our Logical, Mensurative faculty, but our Im- 
aginative one is King over us ; I might say, Priest 
and Prophet, to lead us heavenward; or Magician 
and Wizard, to lead us hellward. Nay, even for the 
basest Sensualist, what is Sense but the implement 
of Fantasy; the vessel it drinks out of? Ever in 
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the dullest existence, there is a sheen either of In- 
spiration or Madness (thou partly hast it in thy 
choice, which of the two) that gleams in from the 
circumambient Eternity, and colors with its own 
hues our little islet of Time. The Understanding 
is indeed thy window, too clear thou canst not make 
it; but Fantasy is thy eye, with its color-giving 
retina, healthy or diseased. Have not I myself 
known five hundred living soldiers sabered into crows’ 
meat, for a piece of glazed cotton which they called 
their Flag ; which, had you sold it in any market- 
cross, would not have brought above three groschen ? 
Did not the whole Hungarian Nation rise, like some 
tumultuous moon-stirred Atlantic, when Kaiser Jo- 
seph pocketed their Iron Crown ; an implement, as 
was sagaciously observed, in size and commercial 
value, little differing from a horseshoe? It is in 
and through Symbols that man, consciously or un- 
consciously, lives, works, and has his being: those 
ages, moreover, are accounted the noblest which can 
the best recognize symbolical worth, and prize it the 
highest. For is not a Symbol ever, to him who has 
eyes for it, some dimmer or clearer revelation of 
the Godlike? 

“ Of Symbols, however, I remark farther, that they 
have both an extrinsic and intrinsic value — oftenest 
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the former only. What, for instance, was in that 
clouted Shoe, which the Peasants bore aloft with 
them as ensign in their Bauerttkrieg (Peasants’ 
War) ? Or in the Wallet-and-Staff round which the 
Netherland Gueux , glorying in that nickname of 
Beggars, heroically rallied and prevailed, though 
against King Philip himself? Intrinsic significance 
these had none — only extrinsic ; as the accidental 
Standards of multitudes, more or less sacredly unit- 
ing together ; in which union itself, as above noted, 
there is ever something mystical and borrowing of 
the Godlike. Under a like category, too, stand, or 
stood, the stupidest heraldic Coats-of-arms ; military 
Banners every-where ; and generally all national or 
other sectarian Costumes and Customs ; they have 
no intrinsic, necessary divineness, or even worth, 
but have acquired an extrinsic one. Nevertheless, 
through all these there glimmers something of a 
Divine Idea; as through military Banners them- 
selves, the Divine Idea of Duty, of heroic Daring ; 
in some instances, of Freedom, of Right. Nay, the 
highest ensign that man ever met and embraced 
under, the Cross itself, had no meaning save an ac- 
cidental extrinsic one. 

“ Another matter it is, however, when your Sym- 
bol has intrinsic meaning, and is, of itself, fit that 
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men should unite round it. Let but the Godlike 
manifest itself to Sense ; let but Eternity look, more 
or less visibly, through the Time-Figure (Zeitbild ) ! 
Then is it fit that men unite there, and worship to- 
gether before such Symbol, and so, from day to day, 
and from age to age, superadd to it new divineness. 

“ Of this latter sort are all true Works of Art. 
In them — if thou know a Work of Art from a Daub 
of artifice — wilt thou discern Eternity looking 
through Time ; the Godlike rendered visible. Here, 
too, may an extrinsic value gradually superadd itself ; 
thus certain Iliads , and the like, have, in three thou- 
sand years, attained quite new significance. But 
nobler than all in this kind are the Lives of heroic, 
God-inspired men ; for what other Work of Art is 
so divine? In Death, too, in the Death of the Just, 
as the last perfection of a Work of Art, may we not 
discern symbolic meaning ? In that divinely trans- 
figured Sleep, as of Victory, resting over the beloved 
face which now knows thee no more, read — if thou 
canst, for tears — the confluence of Time with Eter- 
nity, and some gleam of the latter peering through. 

“Highest of all Symbols are those wherein the 
Artist or Poet has risen into prophet, and all men 
can recognize a present God, and worship the same : 
I mean religious Symbols. Various enough have 
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been such religious Symbols — what we call Relig- 
ious — as men stood in this stage of culture or the 
other, and could worse or better body forth the God- 
like — some Symbols with a transient intrinsic worth, 
many with only an extrinsic. If thou ask to what 
height man has carried it in this matter, look on our 
divinest Symbol — on Jesus of Nazareth, and his Life, 
and his Biography, and what followed therefrom. 
Higher has the human Thought not yet reached; 
this is Christianity and Christendom ; a Symbol of 
quite perennial, infinite character, whose significance 
will ever demand to be anew inquired into, and anew 
made manifest.” 

To these words of Carlyle we can add little. 
They are words that you will not gain their full 
meaning at once. We can only say on this matter 
of symbolic teaching that, while you and I are men, 
and until that time comes that we see eye to eye, 
we will be unable to do without symbols. 

Having thus met this objection, we speak of our 
principles. The first and foremost, and all-embrac- 
ing one, is Friendship. 

As we have stated in the course of Qur work, it was 
the beautiful story of Damon and Pythias that first 
inspired our Founder to write the degrees. This 
being so, the strongest lesson taught could scarcely 
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fail to be a lesson of Friendship. The great evil 
of the present day is its intense selfishness. The 
great want is a state of things that will enable man 
to go with confidence to his fellow and trust him 
implicitly. We own that such a consummation, de- 
voutly as it is to be wished for, will be a thing 
difficult to bring about, and yet we claim that we, 
as true Knights, are helping to hasten the day. 
Somehow — whether originally or by teaching we 
will not say — men’s souls have become grasping. 
These natures of ours are infinite, and as such can 
be satisfied only by what is infinite, and that means 
every thing. Our souls, had they power, each one 
of them would take to itself all the boundless uni- 
verse. With millions just such souls, each striving 
for its infinite portion, there can but be wars, and 
strifes, and deaths, and the only way to avoid this 
is to teach these souls to be generous, to be 
friendly, in true friendship to yield to its brother 
part of that which it claims. This we strive to 
teach men to do. We endeavor not only to tell 
men the beauty and grandeur there is in yielding 
their wishes to another, but we strive to tell them 
that even their life must not be counted in contrast 
with Friendship. 

This, alas ! is not the way of the world. There 

25 
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is too little faith in each other, too little belief in 
exalted and disinterested friendship. There is too 
little fraternal sympathy, and too little of that love 
for man as man, for man deprived of all external 
shows and formulas. We own that love to another 
can not be furnished to order. Love is not our 
servant, to whom we can say, “ do this, and he 
doeth it,” but he is our master, who sendeth us 
where he listeth, and yet, as we gather about our 
altars and by our beautiful Ritual show to one after 
another th^t such love is not only possible, but that 
it has actually existed, men can but be moved by 
it, and can but pattern after the example given 
theip.. 

; £ut perhaps you stop me just here and tell me 
that this is the work of the Christian Church, that 
.their special mission is to teach men this love. If 
you mean by this that this work is to be confined 
solely to what is generally known as the Church, 
that is, the various sects, as the Baptists, and Meth- 
odists, and Episcopalians, and Romanists, , I deny 
your position and dare you to the proofs. No body 
of men has any right to arrogate to itself the priv- 
ilege of aiding the Great All-Father in bringing his 
children to love each other. But if you mean that 
this should be one and is one of the great duties of 
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the Christian Church, I grant it, though as a Chris- 
tian I am painfully conscious that we are not doing 
our duty. It is a shame and disgrace to our holy 
Christianity that this state of things exists. 

To put this matter in a practical form. I am a 
member of one of the Churches of our country, and 
have the means by documents of proving this; I 
am also a Knight of Pythias ; I am in some distant 
city, without home or friends and out of money, 
and am suddenly taken sick. I send for a member 
of my Church, and at the same time for a brother 
Knight; which would reach my bedside first and 
which stay the longest ? Would it be the Church, 
or the Order, that would be found at my bedside 
oftenest? And if I should die, which would it be 
that would follow me to the grave ? I have no wish 
to answer these questions, but I know, and you who 
are reading this know, which it would be, and there 
can no excuse be made. And now let me ask again, 
“ If we as Knights of Pythias are carrying out the 
holiest and best duties of humanity, where is the 
man who loves his race and reverences his God 
that dare bid us stop ?” 

A few words more and we are done, and these we 
wish to say to those who like us bow about our 
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Pythian altar and own themselves bound by the same 
ties. There are some things in this earth that were 
never bom to die ; some things that are old as time 
and yet young as this last morning’s day-break. 
Foremost among these stand the true words and 
acts of a true earnest man. The rapt prophetic 
utterances of an unkempt Isaiah, the barbaric war- 
song of a Deborah and a Barak, the glorious sphere- 
songs of a Shepherd King, have lasted now these 
many centuries of time. What an ado we have 
made through two thousand years about Thermop- 
ylae and Salamis ! Why is this ? There was some- 
thing in them that was true. Not true for the age 
alone, for often they were opposed to the age, but 
something that was true forever. 

And with this as an element of stability let me 
ask, what is the prospect before us ? Is there not 
something in our principles that is true forever? 
and if there is, shall we not be recreant to the trust 
confided in us if for any Teason we fail to make our 
Order what it should be, the greatest, the grandest, 
the most glorious of the great brotherhood of Fra- 
ternities. We go nearer to the human heart than 
any other, we get nearer the masses, and it is to 
them we must go if we would be a power in the 
world. It is in humble cradles that reformers are 
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rocked; it is unknown mothers that fondle the 
world’s greatest men ; it is from mangers, and peas- 
ants’ huts, and monasteries that the leaders of men 
come. Heaven help us when we strive for honor 
and riches ! Our day is ended. But while we toil 
to exalt humanity, while we go to the commonalty 
of mankind, while, in a word, we are faithful and 
true men, ever in the foremost rank of the great 
benevolent institutions of the land shall march the 
Knights of Pythias. 
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E have several times, in the course of oui 
work, spoken of the rapid increase of 
our Order, as compared with other Or- 
ders or Fraternities of a similar character. It may 
not be uninteresting to show by statistics the truth 
of this statement. For this purpose we propose — 
in no invidious spirit — to compare ourselves with 
the Masons and Odd-Fellows. This will be an easy 
task as far as the latter are concerned, from the fact 
that they have a Grand Lodge of the United States, 
where the statistics for the entire land are collated ; 
but the Masons having no such body it is difficult to 
give their exact membership. We shall be obliged, 
therefore, to estimate the strength of the Masonic 

Fraternity. We can not give in detail the reasons 
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for our estimates, but they can not vary much from 
the truth. 

First, as to Masonry: Though this Fraternity 
was probably first introduced into the United States 
in 1729, its history can not be said to begin until 
1733, with the establishment of a Lodge in Boston. 
It has thus had a life of 138 years. In i860 there 
were about 250,000 members in good standing. Qur 
civil war gave an immense impulse to initiations, 
so that on January 1, 1870, there were about 500,000 
Masons in the country. The number of initiations 
for 1869 was 46,847, though the average had been 
about 50,000 for several years. The average yearly 
increase was thus about ten per cent, for the ten 
years. 

Odd-Fellowship celebrated its semi-centennial 
in this country in 1869. But, though its existence 
began in 1819, its real life and energy commenced 
im-1830. In 1859 there were 234,252 members; in 
B869, 268,608 — a gain of 34,356, or about one and 
one-half per cent, per year. During the year ending 
June 30, 1869, there were 41,183 initiations, and a 
gain in other ways of 10,744, making a total gain of 
5 1,937. There was a loss at the same time of 26,562, 
making a net gain of only 25,375, and this on a meihr 
bership of 243,233. 
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Let us now compare these figures with the sta- 
tistics of the Knights of Pythias. Though our 
Order was founded in 1864, it was from 1865 that 
our success can be dated. We have already given, 
page 275, the table of increase. This shows of it- 
self all that we can say. In the year 1868 our 
increase was nearly six hundred per cent.; in 1869, 
about sixty-six; and 1870, about the same. And it 
is to be remembered that ours is a new Society. 
There have been no hundreds of thousands to speak 
in our behalf, and bring members to our altars, 
but only a few thousands ; and yet we show a record 
of increase such as no other secret organization 
can boast. 
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